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INFORMATION,  merchandising  sugges-  which  is  reproduced  above?  Read  this  one 
tions,  sales  ideas — you  know  how  the  in  any  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  maga- 

retail  grocer  needs  them,  but  do  you  know  zines,  and  we  think  you’ll  follow  the  series, 
how  much  he’s  getting  through  a  series  of  use  the  material  in  these  pages  in  your 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SALMON 


Canco  advertisements,  the  current  one  of  merchandising  work  with  the  trade. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


WAVS  TO 


SELI.  .MOKK 


ANNtD 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


In  May . . . 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS  * 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


NEW  p 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Thia  power  is 

STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 

DEPENDABLE 


LOW  COSTS 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  CONVENIENT  Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto- 

r\ni\/lkir*  V/ILICDC  \Y/ITLJ  mobijeengine.  Equipped  with  magneto 

UKIVINO  VIINtKb  Vv  I  I  n  with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

XjllO  LOW  COSTS  Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 

*  rViy  W  Ul\  fygj  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 

forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
Write  for  Full  Particulars  proportion. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-hall  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED 


VINER  POWER  PLANTS 
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One  More  Satisfied  User  of  the 


Empire  SxaixPic^kung  Co. 

HANUPACTURCRS  AND  PACKERS  OP 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  AND  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps, N.Y, 


April  12,  1934. 

Cameron  Can  Mpcbir.cry  Co., 

240  Hortb  Ashland  Ave. , 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  enclosing  our  check  In  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  Installed. 

Tell  Allan  that  we. are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  Is  running  A thout 
a  hitch.  There  Is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  re 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  vary  truly, 

E?.3>IRE  STATE  PICia.ING  CO. 


BEB.LBK 


CAMERON 

AUTOMATIC 

LINE 


We  are  slad  to  add  one 
more  name  to  our  list  of 
Satisfied  customers. 

You  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Babcock^s  letter. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


ll'* 


s*"l!£ 
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using  thevtSTJ^ 
of  the 

CANNED  FOOD 
ADVERTISING 

CONTINENTAL  is  telling  the  American  public  the 
facts  about  canned  vegetables — how  they  are 
packed  garden  fresh,  cooked  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans  with  their  goodness  and  vitamin  value  perma¬ 
nently  protected,  not  lost  as  in  ordinary 
cooking  at  home.  It  is  breaking  down  old* 
prejudices. 

What  are  you  doing  to  profit  from  this 
effort — to  rim  increased  customer  acceptance 


into  increased  sales?  Here  is  a  drive  which  will  prosper 
in  direct  ratio  to  cooperative  support. 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  consumer  force,  but  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  ally  which  converts  it  into  sales.  Now 
is  the  time  to  inform  and  stimulate  your 
salesmen  —  give  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
\  the  aid  they  need  to  put  canned  vegetables 
forward  in  their  own  advertising  and  sales 
1  efforts. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

CODE  TROUBLES — Why  write  editorials  when 
troubles  like  the  following  are  so  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  by  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  of  the 
National  Canners  Association?  The  following  dated 
May  8th,  received  May  9th,  answers  a  lot  of  questions 
in  many  minds.  So  here  it  is : 

“The  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning 
Industry,  assented  to  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  on  April  21st  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  April  11th,  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  and  the 
President, 

The  industry  anticipated  prompt  action  following 
the  April  11th  meeting,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  canning  season.  In  view  of  the 
delay  that  has  occurred,  and  the  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  status  of  the  proposed  code,  this  statement  of  the 
situation  has  been  prepared  for  the  information  of 
canners. 

On  April  17th  the  Association  received  from  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  a  draft  of  the  Code 
as  approved  at  Chicago  on  April  11th,  with  certain 
revisions  made  by  the  N.  R.  A.  This  draft  was  studied 
by  the  Association’s  staff  and  its  legal  counsel,  and  the 
revisions  found  to  fall  within  the  limitations  for  such 
revision  set  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  authorizing 
the  President  to  give  his  assent.  The  formal  assent  of 
President  Thorne  to  the  Code  was  sent  to  the  N.  R.  A. 
on  April  23rd. 

Meantime,  on  April  19th,  there  was  received  from 
the  N.  R.  A.  a  proposal  to  insert  in  the  Code  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  practice  provision  on  diversion  of  brokerage : 
“No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay,  give  or 
allow  any  commission,  brokerage  or  other  form  of 
sales  compensation,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
buyer.” 

The  same  day,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  Code  Committee,  the  Board,  and  the 
Administrative  Council: 

“Deputy  Administrator  White  today  advised  me 
N.  R.  A.  desires  insertion  following  section  in  fair 
trade  practice  rules  of  code :  ‘No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  pay,  give  or  allow  any  commission, 
brokerage  or  other  form  of  sales  compensation, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  buyer.’  I  am  informed 
this  paragraph  merely  expression  of  policy  and  is 
not  intended  to  strike  at  organizations  performing 
legitimate  brokerage  functions.  As  Code  pre¬ 
sented  at  Chicago  had  final  approval  and  cannot 


be  changed  by  insertion  of  new  subject  without 
Board’s  approval,  I  am  presenting  this  proposal 
at  Deputy  Administrator’s  request  to  Board,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Council  and  Code  Committee  for  im¬ 
mediate  telegraphic  approval  or  disapproval.” 

On  April  20th,  the  results  of  this  telegraphic  poll 
were  conveyed  to  Administrator  White  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Replies  thus  far  received  from  these  bodies  (in 
each  instance  a  majority  of  them)  give  a  prac¬ 
tically  even  number  of  votes  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval. 

“With  such  a  substantial  proportion  disapprov¬ 
ing,  I  am  instructed  by  President  Thorne  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  assent  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  cannot  be  given  to  the  insertion  of  the 
proposed  rule. 

“As  was  stated  at  various  times  during  the  code 
negotiations  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  Chicago  on  April  11th,  when  approval 
was  given  to  the  Code  as  there  presented,  the 
question  of  classification  of  persons  or  firms  elig¬ 
ible  to  receive  a  brokerage  is  one  that  involves 
.  not  only  the  canning  industry  but  all  other  food 
industries,  and  possibly  extends  into  other  indus¬ 
tries  as  well.  For  this  reason  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  does  not  feel  that  it  is  justified  in  assuming, 
or  that  it  should  be  required  to  assume,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  such  classification. 

“The  Code  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  provides  a  method  by  which  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity  for  the  canning  industry  can  participate  with 
the  Code  Authorities  of  other  food  industries  in 
formulating  trade  practice  rules  which  are  of 
common  interest  or  which  involve  controversial 
points.  The  practically  unanimous  vote  for  this 
provision  and  the  evenly  divided  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  rules  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.” 

The  N.  R.  A.  had  meantime  sent  the  draft  of  the 
Code  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
for  its  approval  as  to  matters  that  might  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Executive  Order  of  January  8,  1934, 
transferring  jurisdiction  over  the  Code  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  to  the  N.  R.  A.  On  April  24th,  the 
Association  was  jnformed  that  the  A.  A.  A.  desired 
the  following  section  added  to  Article  IX  (Modifica¬ 
tions)  of  the  Code. 

“In  the  event  that  any  license  is  hereafter  issued 
or  any  marketing  agreement  hereafter  executed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12, 
1933,  as  amended,  for  the  Canning  Industry  or 
any  subdivision  thereof,  then,  to  the  extent  spe- 
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cifically  provided  in  such  license  or  marketing 
agreement  may,  for  the  duration  thereof,  suspend 
the  operation  of  any  provision  of  Article  VII  of 
this  code  relating  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matters  referred  to  in  sub-clauses  1  to  7  in¬ 
clusive  of  Section  1  of  executive  order  No.  6551 
signed  by  the  President  on  January  8,  1934.” 

The  Association  conferred  with  both  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  the  A.  A.  A.  on  this  proposal,  and  as  the  result  of 
these  conferences  the  N.  R.  A.  informed  the  A.  A.  A.  . 
of  the  industry’s  desire  that  the  section  be  not  added 
to  the  Code  and  that  the  subject  it  covered  be  left  for 
decision  and  appropriate  action  until  such  time  as  the 
question  actually  arose.  The  A.  A.  A.  thereupon  with¬ 
drew  its  request,  this  being  done  on  May  1st. 

The  Executive  Officers  were  also  authorized  by  the 
Board  on  April  11th  to  make  such  revision  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  by-laws  as  was  necessary  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  This  re¬ 
vision  was  effected  with  the  approval  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
on  April  30th. 

At  this  time  the  only  question  remaining  open  is 
that  with  respect  to  the  brokerage  clause,  inclusion 
of  which,  it  is  understood,  is  insisted  upon  by  Division 
Administrator  Armin  W.  Riley,  to  whom  the  Code  has 
gone  from  the  office  of  Deputy  Administrator  White. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts  the  Association 
has  taken  the  position — 

(1)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  April  11th 
with  respect  to  assent  to  the  Code  does  not  empower 
President  Thorne  to  assent  to  the  proposed  brokerage 
clause,  which  is  an  addition  to  and  not  a  clarification 
of  the  Code  draft  approved  by  the  Board ; 

(2)  That  the  poll  of  the  Board,  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  Code  Committee  reveals  so  close  a 
division  of  opinion  on  the  brokerage  clause,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  unanimous  approval  given  the  pro¬ 
visions  now  in  the  Code  with  respect  to  controversial 
trade  practice  rules,  that  President  Thorne  is  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  assenting  to  the  proposed  brokerage  clause; 

(3)  That  the  Association  has  endeavored  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  it  has  authority  both  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  to  expedite  action  on  the  Code ; 

(4)  That  the  Association  can  not  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  either  for  the  delay  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  or  for  the  loss  of  industry  support  for  the 
Code  that  is  daily  resulting  from  such  delay. 

FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Secretary. 

May  8,  1934. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Keep  cool — The  danger  of  excessive  crops  and 
packs  this  season  is  not  news  to  this  industry. 
They  were  predicted  and  discussed  as  far  back  as 
last  December.  It  was  the  desire  for  them  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  enactment  of  pack  restrictions  and  Market¬ 
ing  Agreements  at  Chicago  and  afterwards.  The 
present  barrage  of  newspaper  comment  now  in  force 
is  but  a  belated  “finding”  of  a  thing  the  industry  has 
long  known  all  about.  As  the  year  has  unrolled  and 
Government  statisticians  began  to  assemble  the  figures 
on  crop  acreage,  and  particularly  the  heavy  increases 
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on  all  canners’  crops,  the  knowledge  above  referred  to 
was  merely  proved;  nothing  new  was  discovered.  So 
those  who  seek  to  blame  reference  to  heavy  increases 
in  packs  as  the  cause  for  the  present  market  reaction 
are  not  fair,  and  are  entirely  wrong.  The  corridors 
at  Chicago  echoed  with  predictions  that  future  prices 
on  canned  foods  would  be  shot  to  pieces  unless  alloca¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  there  termed,  was  adopted  and  put  into 
force.  Canners  openly  asserted  at  the  Convention  that 
the  packs  would  be  badly  overdone  this  season — not 
the  buyers  nor  the  brokers,  but  the  canners  said  that. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  present  day 
statements  and  comments.  On  the  contrary  the  “I 
told  you  so’s”  have  a  right  to  strut.  They  were  right — 
and  it  wasn’t  hard  to  be  right  with  seedsmen  reporting 
the  heaviest  sales  of  canners’  seeds  in  history — ^but,  as 
we  said  last  week,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  pay  off  on  any 
of  those  bets — ^the  crops  have  not  been  made  yet.  So 
keep  your  feet  on  the  ground ;  watch  your  game  closely, 
and  cut  your  acreage — before  it  has  been  planted — if 
it  looks  to  you  like  “big  crops  are  coming.”  You  still 
have  time  to  hedge.  It  will  be  too  late  after  planting 
or  setting. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TO  KEEP  YOU  HAPPY— The  onslaughts  of  the 
political  die-hards  may  have  caused  you  to  doubt  the 
Government’s  efforts  to  restore  business,  and  to  help 
bring  back  prosperity.  They  have  conducted  an  in¬ 
sidious  campaign  to  kill  NRA  and  all  other  efforts.  It 
is  cruel  to  torture  the  country  in  this  way,  and  to 
brew  doubt  and  discontent,  but  there  is  nothing  holy 
to  a  politician  to  gain  his  point. 

To  counteract  this  we  are  publishing  a  real  he-man 
answer — the  answer  of  General  Hugh  L.  Johnson,  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  Read  it  and  you  will  find  your 
doubts  dispelled.  He  has  driven  the  rats  out. 
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THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  JW 

but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots.  JM 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit.  ifL 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


quality  seed  peas 

Gunners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  0^00^$  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  1} .  S.  A. 
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Lest  We  Forget 


What  is  the  present  status  of  N.  R.  A  f 

Is  Recovery  Going  Ahead  or  Backwards? 

Be  Informed  and  Keep  in  Line! 


The  entire  country  is  thoroughly  sickened  with  the 
attempts  of  the  politicians  to  turn  the  distressinsr 
events  of  this  unequalled  depression  to  their 
personal  benefit.  To  talk  or  to  act  politics  while  the 
whole  country  is  suffering  has  caused  a  wave  of  re¬ 
vulsion  and  disgust  with  politics.  Here  was  a  job 
where  politics  should  have  been  completely  kept  out; 
individuals  and  industry  must  be  saved,  our  country 
restored  to  safety  and  comfort — and  they  talk  politics, 
and  not  only  talk  but  plan  and  connive,  using  distress 
as  their  weapon!  For  months  politics  were  out  and 
we  marched  ahead  as  a  unit,  and  now  they  have  crept 
back.  If  a  vote  could  be  taken  today,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  would  wipe  politics  out  of  existence.  That 
is  the  revulsion  that  is  present  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  though,  of  course,  the  politician  denies  it, 
and  strives  to  make  it  appear  that  the  revulsion  is 
caused  by  a  desire  to  change  1 

The  day  of  reckoning  for  the  political  game  (game ! 
it  is  a  business)  is  fast  approaching,  and  we  expect 
to  see  it  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  recovery  we 
are  all  striving  for.  When  that  job  has  been  done,  we 
will  attend  to  this  business  of  politics. 

They  have  succeeded  in  making  many  discontented 
with  the  Recovery  plans;  they  have  set  up  smoke¬ 
screens,  made  men  uncertain.  Therefore,  we  do  well 
to  recall,  to  start  again,  and  to  get  the  real  truth  as  to 
NRA,  and  no  one  could  give  this  better  than  was  given 
by  General  Johnson  in  the  following  address : 

Address  of  National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
Mass  Meeting,  State  Fair  Stadium,  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4, 
1934,  9:15  P.  M.,  E.S.T. 

Broadcast  over  National  Broadcasting  Co.’s  Nation-wide  Hookup. 

The  friends  of  NRA  outnumber  its  enemies  by  many  thousands 
to  one.  But  the  few  enemies  have  certain  advantages.  They 
are  wealthy,  powerful,  and  they  do  not  scatter  their  shot.  They 
all  want  just  one  thing,  and  they  know  exactly  what  they  want — 
to  scuttle  the  whole  Recovery  Program,  make  the  Blue  Eagle 
walk  the  plank,  hoist  the  jolly  Roger  on  the  Ship  of  State,  and 
sail  back  to  the  good  old  piracy  that  brought  the  crash  of  1929 
and  all  that  has  happened  since. 

With  the  numerical  odds  so  hopelessly  against  them — with 
the  wreckage  created  by  their  leadership  still  smoking,  there  is 
a  temptation  to  ignore  them.  But  there  is  one  way  in  which 
they  might  succeed — the  old  Napoleonic  strategy  of  “Divide 
and  Conquer” — split  the  friends  of  Recovery  into  small  quarrel¬ 
ing  groups  and  then  absorb  each  one  in  detail. 

You  cannot  enforce  a  law  like  NRA  with  penalties  and  police¬ 
men.  NRA  can  succeed  only  if  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  business  not  only  want  it,  but  actively  support 
it.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  understood.  You 


have  to  have  some  such  symbol  as  the  Blue  Eagle,  through  which 
its  friends  can  act  continuously  and  vigilantly  in  their  own 
interest.  The  government  refuses  to  buy  except  under  the  Blue 
Eagle.  Most  of  our  people  refuse  to  buy  except  under  the  Blue 
Eagle,  and  one  Blue  Eagle  industry  can  refuse  to  buy  from 
any  industry  which  is  not  also  under  the  Blue  Eagle.  That 
device  is  effective  enough  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  law  to 
business,  labor,  and  the  people,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
the  first  time  in  our  history  that  a  federal  statute  for  the 
peoples’  benefit  was  ever  so  completely  put  up  to  the  people 
themselves.  If  they  fail,  it  fails,  and,  unless  they  can  act 
together  under  the  Blue  Eagle,  they  will  fail. 

Now  the  few  shrewd  designing  leaders  of  the  enemy  minority 
know  all  this.  It  forms  the  basis  of  their  strategy  to  “divide 
and  conquer.”  They  don’t  like  the  Blue  Eagle  and  the  reason 
is  that  it  gives  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  little  control 
over  their  own  affairs.  The  essence  of  their  political  faith  has 
.  always  been  that  the  people  must  take  what  these  enemy 
leaders  (through  domination  of  government)  choose  to  give 
them.  The  essence  of  the  President’s  Recovery  Program  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  that.  There  is  not  enough  room  in  the  whole 
country  for  these  two  policies  to  live  together  and  side-by-side. 
The  methods  of  these  leaders  almost  wrecked  our  economic 
structure  and  the  issue  now  comes  to  this :  Either  they  will  take 
back  their  ancient,  piratical  privilege  of  doling  out  what  they 
please  of  our  resources  and  opportunities  to  our  people,  or  our 
people  will  keep  the  method  of  that  distribution  in  their  own 
hands.  Our  people  cannot  keep  control  if  these  old  tories  can 
find  a  way  to  force  the  vast  mass  of  beneficiaries  of  NRA  apart 
by  playing  upon  the  discontent  of  separate  groups. 

Right  here  is  your  greatest  danger.  If  we  are  to  rely  upon 
a  whole  people  to  support  a  law,  that  law  must  please  nearly 
all  of  them.  No  law  can  do  that  completely.  With  every  benefit 
in  life  there  come  burdens.  That  is  so  of  the  Recovery  Program 
NRA — nobody  likes  its  burdens — and  therein  lies  the  chance  of 
and  especially  so  of  NRA.  Everybody  likes  the  benefits  of 
the  enemy  to  “divide  and  conquer.”  Unless  the  friends  and 
beneficiaries  of  NRA  are  willing  to  maintain  a  compact  front 
by  taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  they  are  risking  all  that 
they  have  gained  under  the  Recovery  Program. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  400  industries  under  Codes  which 
would  willingly  give  up  its  Code  and  go  back  to  the  Old  Deal. 
Labor  would  not  like  to  surrender  its  position  under  the  Law. 
Except  at  the  very  scheming  heart  of  the  partisan  enemy  leader¬ 
ship,  not  even  enemy  spokesmen  even  suggest  abolition  of  NRA 
and  the  Codes.  But,  (alas!)  here  the  great  national  concert  of 
purpose  falters.  Codified  industry,  organized  labor,  farmers  and 
consumers  all  sing  the  same  song  in  varying  words:  “Keep  NRA 
but  cut  out  its  objectionable  features”;  “Keep  the  Codes  but  cut 
out  their  restrictions”;  “Keep  Section  7-a  of  the  Act,  but  impose 
no  responsibility  on  labor.” 

NRA  has  been  the  first  to  insist  on  continuous  improvement 
in  its  first  tentative  steps.  Any  man  who  for  a  moment  could 
expect  within  a  few  months  practically  to  reorganize  the  great¬ 
est  industrial  unit  in  time  or  space  and  not  make  mistakes 
expects  a  miracle.  But  the  way  to  cure  faults  in  the  Codes  is 
not  by  Statute,  not  through  the  Courts  but  through  NRA  itself. 
This  is  because,  under  the  law,  if  NRA  makes  a  mistake  the 
President  can  and  will  change  it  within  24  hours.  The  other 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO, 

Over  A  Quarter  Century  oj  Successful 
Service  to  the  Canning  Industry 


Specialized  Demonstrated 

Service  Efficiency 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


Wl  DO  OUR  PART 


GAMSE  UTHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1545-1546 


HERES  MY  OLD  FILLER 
AS  A  TRADE  IN... 


•••I  Sure  need  , 

that  NEW S-SFILLER  thisW 


HAND 

PACK 

FILLER 


B  ecause  the 
-  Hand  Pack  Filler 
has  80  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  its 
superiority,  many 
canners  are  trad- 
ing  in  other 
fillers  on  these 
machines. 


They  know  that, 
for  choice  grade 
tomatoes,  they  must  have  a  hand- 
pack  filler  instead  of  an  automatic — 
and  that  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand 
Pack  Filler  amazingly  steps  up  the 
quality  of  their  pack,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  price  it  will  bring  them. 


This  machine  will  fill  any  product 
which  can  be  handled  by  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  products  which  must  be  placed 
in  cans  in  exact  or  precise  position. 
It  is  ideal  for  filling  tomatoes,  sauer 
kraut,  string  beans,  peas,  beets,  fruit, 
berries,  pickles,  fish  flakes,  macaroni, 
cocoanut  and  other  similar  products. 

Write  for  full  information  on  this 
Hand  Pack  Filler,  trade-in  allowance 
on  your  present  filler,  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Sprague-Sells  Catalog  No.  200. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


X-2-34 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


StNO 
FOR  i 
THix  ; 
BOOKi 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Please  send  me  without  ohlixation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name 
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methods  take  months  and  years  but  these  complaints  do  not  lie  in  releasing  her  from  bondage  or  in  taking  away  his  inhuman 
mean  the  same  thing  when  spoken  by  any  two  particular  groups,  competitive  advantage? 

In  nearly  every  case  “objectionable  features,”  “restrictions”  Is  a  man  working  twelve  hours  a  day— six  days  a  week— in  a 
etcetera  all  simply  mean  “burdens"  and  the  slogans  all  reduce  lumber  swamp  for  five  cents  an  hour  the  “Little  Fellow,  or  is 

to  the  same  old  songs:  “Roses  without  thorns”  and  “Something  the  “Little  Fellow”  the  small  lumber  operator  who  complains 
for  nothing.”  Of  course  that  is  impossible.  The  best  we  can  that  he  cannot  stay  in  business  if  he  has  to  pay  more?  And 
do  is  to  balance  burdens  and  benefits  equably  so  that  the  net  does  the  “oppression”  lie  in  fixing  as  a  minimum  25  cents  an 
result  is  good.  That  is  the  job  of  NRA  and  it  will  cpntinue  to  hour  and  eight  hours  a  day  for  that  gruelling  employment? 
try  to  do  that  job.  But,  however  fair  the  result  may  be,  if  these  I  know  the  body  of  the  “Little  Fellow’s”  trouble  East,  West, 
groups  are  not  content  with  fair  burdens,  the  defense  of  NRA  South  and  North,  and  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  the  burden 
is  wide  open  to  these  assaults.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples:  of  paying  bare  subsistence  wages  makes  up  85  per  cent  of  the 
Very  early  in  NRA,  a  partisan  leader  of  the  Old  Deal— a  complaint.  The  bulk  of  it  is  of  having  to  pay  $12  or  $13  for  a 
professional  friend  of  the  farmer  whose  political  record  on  farm  40-hour  week  of  human  labor.  As  I  have  had  earlier  occasion 
legislation  shows  that  he  crooks  “the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  to  say  of  these  protests — “Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten 
knee  where  thrift  may  follow  farming”  began  to  rage  through  them— but  not  for  paying  $12  for  40  hours  of  adult  human 
the  farm-lands  with  this  sort  of  thing:  “NRA  will  hurt  the  labor.”  The  matter  was  settled  by  the  President  in  his  initial 


farmer — it  will  raise  factory  wages — it  will  use  more  men  to 
do  the  same  factory  jobs.  This  will  raise  prices  of  things 
farmers  buy.  Farmers  ought  to  oppose  it  because  their  own 
prices  will  not  go  up  so  fast.” 

Except  in  a  few  isolated  items  of  manufactured  goods,  no 
such  thing  has  happened  after  ten  months  of  trial.  On  the 
average  the  reverse  has  happened.  Yet  this  enemy  and  partisan 
attempt  to  “divide  and  conquer” — ^to  stimulate  selfishness  and 
coin  discontent — has  had  a  certain  effect  to  impair  universal 
popular  support  of  NRA  in  a  few  farm  areas.  It  is  a  perfect 
example  of  a  group  being  induced  to  want  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  its  golden  eggs,  by  asking  all  and  giving  nothing. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

The  farmers  greatest  market  is  the  domestic  market.  Just 
now  he  practically  has  no  other  market  for  many  of  his  products. 
Eight-yfive  per  cent  of  his  domestic  market  depends  on  wages 
and  employment,  and  it  is  a  truth,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
farm  prices  go  up  and  down  in  perfect  unison  with  wages  and 
employment.  At  the  time  this  enemy  propaganda  was  started, 
14,000,000  workers  were  out  of  employment.  Most  of  the  rest 
were  on  part-time  and  starvation  wages.  In  other  words,  what 
the  farmer  needed  most  of  all,  was  a  home  market  for  his 
product  among  wage  earners.  Also  at  that  time  the  Recovery 
Program  had  begun  to  pour  hundreds  of  millions — largely 
derived  from  urban  taxes — into  rural  areas  through  AAA  the 
Farm  Loan  Agencies,  and  to  build  up  prices  for  export  farm 
products  by  depreciating  the  currency.  Yet,  at  the  very  crux 
of  this  crisis,  this  deliberate  enemy  wedge  was  thrust  in  literally 
between  the  farmer  and  his  sole  market.  The  burden  he  was 
asked  to  bear  was  infinitesmal  compared  with  the  benefit  which 
was  being  given  to  him  to  help  bear  it.  Yet  he  was  asked,  by 
refusing  the  slight  burden  of  NRA,  to  align  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  enemies  of  the  Recovery  Program,  most  of  which 
was  made  for  his  special  help — to  range  himself  against  all  that 
has  been  done  for  him  and  on  the  side  of  men  who  for  twelve 
years  had  coldly  refused  him  the  slightest  relief  from  Old  Deal 
policies  which  have  almost  destroyed  him. 

And  he  was  asked  to  do  this  by  an  original  supporter  of 
farm  relief  who,  at  the  first  crack  of  the  Old  Tory  whip,  ran 
like  a  rabbit.  Farmers  should  remember  that  one  of  the  very 
voices  that  are  advising  them  on  this  is  one  of  the  voices  that 
led  them  to  their  present  ruin. 

We  cannot  have  true  Recovery  without  a  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  neither  can  we  have  a  prosperous  agriculture  without 
decent  wages  and  general  employment.  The  task  is  to  find  a 
fair  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture.  That  is  being 
done.  The  enemy  attempt  to  alienate  agriculture  from  NRA  is 
an  act  inimical  to  the  national  welfare. 

Take  another  example: 

Other  partisan  political  leaders  have  sought  to  attack  NRA 
by  saying  that  it  “oppresses  the  Little  Fellow.”  That  phrase  is 
a  “hum-dinger”  for  a  demagogue.  Oppression  is  always  vile 
and  all  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  “Little  Fellow.”  The 
vital  questions  are,  however:  “Who  is  the  Little  Fellow?”  and 
“What  is  the  oppression?” 

Is  a  sweat  shop  a  “Little  Fellow”  and  is  it  oppression  to 
run  it  out  of  business? 

Is  a  gaunt  child  in  a  Cotton  Mill  the  “Little  Fellow”  or  is 
the  “Little  Fellow”  the  small  employer  who  seeks  a  competitive 
advantage  by  coining  her  childhood?  And  does  the  “oppression” 


marching  orders  to  us  when  he  said:  “In  my  inaugural,  I  laid 
down  the  simple  proposition  that  nobody  is  going  to  starve  in 
this  country.  It  seems  to  me  equally  plain  that  no  business 
which  depends  for  existence  on  paying  less  than  living  wages 
has  any  right  to  continue  in  this  country.” 

Insofar  as  there  is  “Little  Fellow”  trouble,  due  to  higher 
wages,  of  course  both  “Little  Fellows”  and  “Big  Fellows”  have 
been  burdened,  but  this  country  has  got  to  spread  employment 
and  raise  wages  or  sink  into  a  new  depression  worse  than  the 
last — with  God  knows  what  at  the  end  of  it.  The  benefit  of 
living  wages  comes  to  the  whole  country  but  every  class  must 
accept  its  burdens  with  its  benefits. 

To  the  extent  that  Alligator  tears  for  the  particular  kind 
of  “Little  Fellow,”  who  wants  to  compete  by  sweating  labor 
wages,  fall  on  the  white  hot  iron  of  the  simple  principle  of 
the  President’s  orders  they  are  doomed  to  sizzle.  And,  believe 
me.  Alligator  tears  are  what  they  are.  At  the  beginning  of 
NRA,  a  deputation  of  Presidents  of  certain  great  chain  variety 
stores  which,  in  competition,  in  part,  depended  on  unconscionable 
sweating  of  both  their  suppliers,  and  their  employees,  sat  at 
my  desk  imploring  relief  from  the  $12-40-hour  week.  In  a 
quavering  voice,  one  multi-millionaire  said:  “But  don’t  you 
realize  that  you  are  driving  us  “Little  Fellows”  out  of  business?” 

They  were  “Little  Fellows”  because  they  run  small  stores — 
thousands  of  them.  It  was  too  much  for  me.  It  was  even 
too  much  for  them  and  the  windows  rattled  with  everybody’s 
laughter.  But  apparently  it  is  not  too  much  for  these  enemies 
of  NRA. 

I  wonder  if  the  partisans  among  them  are  not  treading  on 
pretty  dangerous  political  ground.  Had  they  not  better  decide 
whether  their  assumed  liberalism  runs  to  living  wages  for 
human  labor,  or  competitive  advantage  to  some  trader  or  manu¬ 
facturer  (big  or  little)  derived  from  paying  his  workers  less 
than  enough  to  support  their  dependents. 

Of  course  these  enemy  schemers  won’t  even  look  at  these 
truths.  They  say  that  it  is  the  high  prices  caused  and  main¬ 
tained  by  NRA.  Codes  that  make  the  trouble — that  high  prices 
are  monopolistic  and  so  oppress  the  “Little  Fellow.”  This  will 
be  news  to  the  Courts,  even  to  students  of  elementary  economics 
and,  above  all,  to  most  of  the  “Little  Fellows”  in  the  business 
world  themselves.  Monopoly  wipes  out  “Little  Fellows”  by  low 
prices  and  not  by  high  prices. 

Was  it  high  prices  that  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
merchants  all  over  the  country  out  of  business  and  put 
monopolistic  Chain  and  Mail  Order  stores  in  their  place?  Is 
it  high  prices  that  are  at  this  moment  closing  up  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tire  stores  and  putting  two  or  three  vast 
rubber  and  merchandising  corporations  in  full  control  of  that 
business?  Was  it  high  prices  that  have  been  wiping  out  the 
small  mills,  factories  and  service  establishments  during  this 
depression  in  the  worst  economic  massacre  of  “Little  Fellows” 
known  in  our  history? 

It  is  monopolistic  low  prices — prices  below  cost  to  all  except 
the  mighty  that  destroys  the  “Little  Fellow”  in  business.  When 
the  Coal  Code  raised  Coal  prices,  literally  thousands  of  small 
mines  re-opened.  The  Cotton  Code  saved  hundreds  of  small  mills 
from  threatened  extinction.  The  Retail  Code  will  save  from 
destruction  by  Chain  and  Mail  Order  Houses  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small  retail  stores.  The  Rubber  Tire  Code  will 
prevent  wholesale  economic  slaughter  on  the  retail  front.  The 
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SEEDS 

Have  you  purchased  all  the  seeds  you  need  for  Spring  planting? 
If  not,  won’t  you  let  us  know  kinds  and  quantities  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  prices. 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

Have  you  ever  planted  our  Certified  Tomato  Seeds? 

If  not,  why  not?  We  grow  all  our  Tomato  Seeds  here. 
The  Certified  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  men  doing 
the  certifying  are  experts.  When  you  buy  Certified 
Seed  you  know  the  seed  is  true  to  name,  high  in  vitality 
and  free  from  disease.  Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only 
in  cardboard  lithographed  cartons  of  ^  and  1  lbs.,  the 
Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  all 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 

UNCERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  selected  by  our  own  men,  two  of 
whom  have  been  doing  this  work  for  over  35  years. 
Remember  us  when  you  are  thinking  of  buying  seeds. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Oldest  Seed  House  in  America  Founded  1784 
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Indiana  Colosal  Pulper 

For  the  canner  who  installs  the  Indiana  Colossal 
Pulper,  all  need  for  care  with  reference  to  his  pulp¬ 
ing  problems  can  be  forgotten,  for  he  knows  that 
the  Indiana  with  its  tremendous  capacity  will  take 
care  of  his  utmost  requirements  and  do  it  uniform¬ 
ly  and  deliver  the  same  high  quality  product  as 
economically  as  though  he  were  running  the  machine 
at  half  its  capacity.  The  new  1934  model,  which  is 
known  as  the  Indiana  Colossal  Pulper,  is  heavier  in 
design  and  has  many  improved  features,  but  whet¬ 
her  you  consider  the  Colossal,  Standard  or  the 
Junior,  you  are  assured  of  obtaining  the  best  money 
will  buy —a  machine  that  can  be  thoroughly  and 
easily  cleaned,  it  being  fully  dissectible.  There  are 
no  crevices  or  pockets  for  any  of  the  product  to 
collect,  all  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  well  bal¬ 
anced  design.  It  gives  you  the  foremost  in  pulping 
equipment. 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle,  Standard.  Tilting 
and  shallow  type, 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superhrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System. 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Fillers, 

Kook-More  Koils 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels. 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


The  Langsenkamp  Slush  Pump 

This  machine  is  designed  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the 
off -falls  of  your  plant, — vines,  skins, 
seeds,  pits,  water  and  the  like.  The 
present  model  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  This  appliance  is  now  built 
with  a  brass  cylinder  and  we  no 
longer  use  the  faulty  cup  leathers. 
The  piston  is  so  designed  that  a  per¬ 
fect  seal  is  obtained  at  all  times. 
This  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions.  The  pump  in  general  is 
heavily  cast  and  reinforced  to  give 
years  of  service.  It  requires  little 
or  no  attention  and  can  be  placed  in 
a  pit  beneath  the  floor  where  it  ser¬ 
ves  the  canner  silently  in  its  irksome 
task. 
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chief  protestants  of  this  NRA  policy  are  the  Chains  and  Mail  living  as  fast  as  it  increases  the  people’s  power  to  purchase  and 
Order  Houses  and  not  the  “Little  Fellows”  and  if  these  schemers  consume.  That  has  not  happened.  There  is  not  one  word  of 
and  agitators  would  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  they  truth  in  statements  that  it  has  happened.  The  results  of  the 
might  be  guilty  of  less  of  human  degradation  and  ruined  hope.  President’s  Recovery  Program  are  all  on  the  plus  side  and  the 
Another  form  of  this  nonsense  is  that  big  interests  write  the  man  who  asserts  the  contrary  is  assuming  a  heavy  responsi- 
Codes.  The  fact  is  that  Codes  are  edited  in  NRA  with  a  view  bility  to  a  distressed  and  abused  people.  All  charts  and  indexes 
to  providing  in  every  instance  for  the  interests  of  the  small  refute  him.  But,  if  there  were  no  such  figures,  it  is  quite  clear 
operator.  that  consumption  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  that 

There  is  one  qualification  and  one  exception  to  these  general  wages  and  employment  are  marching  ahead  of  it. 

statements.  The  qualification  is  that  there  are  cases  of  Yet,  with  such  supreme  moonshine,  the  enemy  propaganda  has 

monopoly  based  on  statutory  patent  pools — ^there  is  block  cooled  the  ardor  of  a  few  thoughtless  people  and  mustered  them 

booking  in  the  movies  based  on  copyright  laws,  and  various  under  the  flag  which,  for  many  years  waved  over  these  same 

other  disadvantages  of  small  operators  with  which  NRA  has  forces  of  destruction. 

nothing  to  do  and  over  which  it  has  no  power  of  control —  Let  me  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  moment — the  epidemic 

because  they  are  permitted  under  other  laws — ^but  the  charge  of  strikes.  It  is  said  that  strikes  were  formerly  an  invariable 
that  any  code  of  fair  competition  hurts  any  small  operator  is  sympton  of  Recovery  and  that  there  are  now  no  more  than  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  fact.  usual  at  such  a  time.  But  such  a  comparison  is  without  meaning 

The  only  exception  is  the  relatively  rare  case  where  a  small  because  the  circumstances  are  different  now  from  any  precedent, 
operator  under  full  Code  wages  and  hours — can  actually  under-  Section  7-A  of  NRA  gives  labor  new  rights  that  it  never  had, 
sell  a  big  competitor  and  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  puts  new  restrictions  on  industry  and  new  responsibilities  on 
Code  Price  maintenance  provision.  There  are  a  few  such  cases,  labor.  The  Act  itself  tries  to  create  a  new  partnership  between 
They  are  having  immediate  attention  and  when  that  small  industry  and  labor.  If  that  should  happen,  we  would  have  a 
cause  of  complaint  is  cured — it  is  not  one  per  cent  of  the  total —  new  day  in  industrial  relations.  Regardless  of  recent  local  dis- 
there  will  be  exactly  the  same  substance  in  the  “Little  Fellow”  turbances,  it  has  happened  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry, 
“tow-row”  that  there  is  in  the  interior  of  a  hot  air  balloon.  In  such  a  partnership  both  sides  have  rights  and  duties,  but 

Behind  all  this,  is  the  hand  of  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  the  government  also  has  a  duty.  It  must  see  that  industry 
practicing  (regardless  of  merit,  morality  or  truth)  the  old  bears  its  new  burdens  toward  labor — that  labor  does  not  exploit 
strategy  or  “Divide  and  Conquer.”  The  fact  is  that  NRA  has  industry;  that  neither  singly,  nor  both  jointly,  infringe  the 
done  more  for  the  “Little  Fellow”  in  business  than  anything  public  interests. 

that  has  happened  since  the  war.  It  imposes  on  him  a  burden  Labor  has  a  right  to  organize  freely  and  to  bargain  collec- 
of  paying  bare  subsistence  wages,  but  it  protects  him  from  tively.  Management  has  a  duty  to  conduct  such  bargaining  in 
such  competitive  assaults  by  big  business  as  have  reduced  his  good  faith.  It  is  no  business  of  management  how  labor  shall 
numbers  to  a  relative  handful  over  the  space  of  the  past  ten  organize  and  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  manage- 
years,  and  generally  speaking,  has  improved  business  every-  ment  keep  its  hands  off  that  subject. 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  to  the  extent  that  a  company  union 
Yet  this  deliberate  partisan  or  charlatan  propaganda  has  is  under  the  slightest  interference  of  management  in  formation, 
fooled  some  people,  aroused  some  opposition  to  NRA,  and  marks  organization,  or  administration,  it  is  illegal.  The  government 
distinct  progress  in  the  advance  of  the  Old  Dealers  on  the  representing  the  public  also  has  an  interest  in  that  bargain  and 
Recovery  Program  through  the  paradox  of  aligning  this  group  it  certainly  has  an  interest  in  strikes  and  lockouts, 
of  its  beneficiaries  on  the  side  that  has  been  destroying  them  If  NRA  had  completely  achieved  an  ideal,  we  should  see  that 
for  ten  years  past.  employers  of  each  industry  organized  under  a  Code  and  the 

The  whole  propaganda  is  arrant  buncombe  based  on  a  employees  of  each  industry  organized  in  an  industrial  union, 

partisan  or  economic  desire  to  wreck  Recovery.  The  only  attrac-  Bargaining  would  be  collective  between  the  management  and 
tion  I  find  in  it  is  the  awe  we  all  have  for  supreme  achievement,  representatives  of  employees  of  each  company.  Lack  of  agree- 
Even  Doctor  Cook  carved  his  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  when  ment  would  be  referred  to  a  district  joint  Committee  of  manage- 
Admiral  Peary  came  back  and  proved  Cook’s  discovery  of  the  ment  and  workers  and  from  there  to  such  a  joint  Committee 
Pole  a  fraud.  He  had  not  reached  the  Pole  but  he  was  not  f®’’  fh®  whole  industry  whose  decision  should  be  final, 
without  distinction.  He  had  told  the  biggest  lie  in  the  world.  The  right  to  strike  is  inviolate  but  the  right  either  to  strike 
He  had  displaced  Ananias  as  the  greatest  liar  in  sacred  or  o*"  lockout  should  not  be  used  recklessly  and  selfishly  or  to 
profane  writ.  Well  our  political  “Little  Fellows”  also  achieve  secure  wages  either  above  or  below  their  proper  and  fair  relation 

merit.  They  have  dramatized  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  fh®  economic  pattern  of  the  moment.  It  is  right  at  this 

world.  point  in  the  planned  economy  of  NRA  that  the  interest  of  the 

Absurd  as  is  all  this— the  perversion  of  the  Consumer  situa-  public  through  government  becomes  acute, 
tion  really  caps  the  fantastic  structure  of  the  Old  Deal  Strategy  Take  a  purely  hypothetical  example :  Real  Recovery  is  under 
of — -“Benefits  without  Burdens” — “Division  and  Conquest.”  way  at  this  moment.  Suppose  a  substantial  industrial  pillar  of 

The  argument  runs  this  way:  NRA  spreads  work  by  shorten-  it  which  activates  more  of  the  other  industries  than  any  single 
ing  hours  and  it  raises  wages.  This  increases  costs  and  prices  economic  unit  of  the  Nation.  Without  attempting  to  pass  judg- 
all  along  the  line.  This  raises  the  cost  of  living  and  therefore  ment  on  the  merits  of  any  case,  or  group,  or  company  or  set 
NRA  is  bad  for  the  consumer.  The  appeal  to  the  country  is  of  circum.stances,  but  only  for  illustration,  imagine  some  bottle- 
that  a  snake  can  swallow  himself  beginning  with  his  tail  and  neck  of  production — some  small  plant  department — the  output 
so  utterly  disappear.  Let  me  show  you  this:  of  which  controls  the  whole  production  of  the  industry.  Let 

We  are  all  consumers.  The  great  majority  of  consumers  are  u*’  assume  that  a  few  thousand  workers  in  those  single  depart- 

wage  earners.  If  14,000,000  potential  wage  earners  are  un-  ments  organized  without  reference  to,  or  consultation  with,  the 
employed  and  the  rest  are  on  half  wages,  they  can  consume  ®f  tl'®  workers  in  the  industry,  demand  wages  far  above 

little  or  nothing.  As  consumers  they  should  not  complain  any  oth®r  wages  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  balanced 

of  a  plan  that  restores  their  jobs  and  raises  their  wages.  Yet  wage-cost  of  the  product.  Not  securing  their  demands,  they 

the  claim  here  is  that,  in  doing  this,  NRA  is  hurting  consumers,  strike  and  literally  paralyze  production  throughout  the  industry. 

In  other  words,  a  man  (in  his  role  as  a  consumer)  should  oppose  Whom  are  they  hurting?  Against  whom  is  their  strike 
a  plan  which  (in  his  role  as  a  wage  earner)  is  enabling  him  to  directed?  The  answers  are  obvious.  Against  all  other  workers 
consume  at  all.  This  carries  the  enemy  strategy  of  “Divide  and  i"  that  industry.  Against  all  workers  in  all  industries  that 
Conquer”  to  heights  that  make  the  senses  stagger.  It  divides  supply  that  industry — and  so  against  the  first  strong  steps  of 
a  man  against  himself.  He  is  to  be  a  New  Dealer  when  he  real  recovery — against  the  hopes  and  interest  of  every  man, 

produces,  but  an  Old  Dealer  when  he  consumes — he  is  to  have  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

all  of  the  benefits  but  none  of  the  burdens.  It  can’t  be  done.  Does  anybody  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  government 
You  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  Of  course,  we  must  see  is  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  a  few  thousand  men  to 

to  it  that  the  Recovery  Program  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  precipitate  such  a  result  as  that?  Inviolate  as  is  the  right  to 
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strike,  there  is  no  right,  however  sacred  which  in  its  exercise 
may  not  become  an  intolerable  abuse  of  the  rights  of  others. 
When  that  happens  the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way  and 
the  people,  through  their  government,  are  certain  to  intervene. 

There  are  other  cases,  less  extreme,  where  the  same  principles 
arise.  The  ideal  of  complete  labor  and  industrial  organization 
has  not  been  achieved  but  the  government  has  set  up  the 
National  Labor  Board  and  many  other  forums — where  the 
public  interest  is  also  represented — for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  with  governmental  participation  to  the  end  of  justice. 
Foremost  among  legislators  along  this  line  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  Senator  Wagner  who  devised  much  of  this  legislation 
and  also  participated  in  making  it  effective. 

Quite  apart  from  organization,  bargaining,  strikes,  and  lock¬ 
outs,  more  has  been  done  for  labor,  simply  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  NR  A  and  the  formation  of  codes  and  agreements  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  any  similar  period  of  time.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  benefits  to  unorganized  labor.  This 
administration  believes  in  complete  organization  in  labor  but  it 
is  charged  equally  by  the  law  with  the  welfare  of  unorganized 
labor  which  is  by  far  the  majority  of  workers.  NRA  has  done 
more  in  six  months  for  both  organized  and  unorganized  labor 
than  all  the  labor  organizations  ever  did  in  all  the  previous 
history  of  this  country.  The  President  Re-employment  Agree¬ 
ment  alone,  and  at  one  quick  stroke,  made  a  vast  step  forward 
re-employing  nearly  3,000,000  men  and  adding  about  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  annual  wages.  In  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  with¬ 
out  organization,  without  an  important  strike  or  dispute,  the 
mere  formation  of  the  code  nearly  doubled  total  wages  and 
wiped  out  more  abuses  than  could  even  have  been  considered  in 
ten  years  of  wrangling.  The  Steel  Code  in  an  unorganized 
industry  has  brought  employment  back  to  90  per  cent  of  1929. 

In  the  record  of  this  critical  time,  history  will  never  forget 
what  Franklin  Roosevelt  did.  In  every  important  labor  dispute, 
the  President  has  set  aside  all  other  affairs  of  the  nation  and, 
in  his  most  crowded  days,  sat  patiently,  hour  after  hour,  with 
labor  and  industrial  leaders  personally  to  insure  that  the  rights 
of  both  sides  under  the  law  were  fully  assured.  No  other  Chief 
Executive  has  so  freely  given  himself  to  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace.  Representing  both  organized  and  unorganized  labor  as 
part  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  he  himself  is 
the  greatest  leader  labor  or  industry  ever  had  and,  under  the 
Recovery  Act,  his  powers  are  sufficient  unto  any  occasion. 
Workers  ought  seriously  to  consider  this  when  advised  to  rush 
recklessly  into  the  waste  and  wreckage  of  a  widespread  strike, 
and  employers  ought  to  consider  it  before  resisting  their  plan 
obligations. 

You  cannot  speak  of  Labor  in  industry  without  speaking  of 
management.  They  are  parts  of  the  same  thing.  As  was  said 
earlier,  I  know  of  no  industry  which  would  willingly  give  up  it’s 
Code.  But  I  know  of  many  which  have  used  every  device  from 
tricky  evasion  to  forthright  resistance  to  escape  the  burdens  of 
Section  7.  The  law  requires  them  to  keep  their  hands  absolutely 
off  the  free  choice  of  representation  by  their  employees.  It  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  where  they  have  done  this 
completely.  The  law  contemplates  free  discussion  and  com¬ 
position,  yet,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  heard  important 
industrial  executives  refuse  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NRA  Labor  Board  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
also  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  That  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  As  I  said  then:  “They  should  confer  with  the  devil 
if  they  thought  it  might  make  hell  cooler.”  We  could  go  on 
with  examples  but  these  are  enough. 

They  are  evasion  if  not  violation  of  the  law.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  control  them  they  justify  strikes.  Strikes  are 
labors’  only  remedy  if  government  fails. 

The  benefits  to  industry  of  NRA  is  very  great.  If  Section  7 
is  a  burden  it  is  part  of  the  bargain  they  made  in  their  extremity 
to  save  themselves  a  year  ago.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  very  citadel  of  Old  Deal 
propaganda — then  wanted  simply  to  turn  industry  over  to  the 
President.  Now  he  says  he  thinks  the  President  should  not 
impose  any  codes. 

“When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be 

When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.” 


The  President  would  not  accept  this  offer,  he  proposed  industrial 
democracy  and  now  what? 

Non-compliance!  Dereliction  of  Statutory  duties — it  is  not 
just  a  misdemeanor — it  is  failure  to  play  the  game  in  a  great 
national  crisis — it  is  slacking  and  chiseling.  Soldiers  in  a 
beseiged  city — castaways  on  a  raft — rifling  their  comrades  share 
of  the  scanty  rations  and  endangering  the  whole  program.  It 
is  the  same  old  story:  “We  take  the  benefits  but  decline  the 
burdens.”  And  it  can  have  only  the  same  result — it  permits 
the  enemies  of  Recovery  to  “Divide  and  Conquer” — it  threatens 
the  whole  Recovery  Program. 

Needless,  unwarranted,  if  not  lawless,  resistance  to  the 
Statutory  rights  of  labor  by  management — needless,  unwar¬ 
ranted  use  of  extreme  weapons  by  Labor — ^when  there  are  so 
many  effective  alternatives  at  hand — it  is  just  another  case  of 
accepting  benefits  and  spurning  burdens — the  kind  of  thing  that 
constitutes  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Recovery  Program  and 
the  whole  New  Deal.  It  is  playing  squarely  into  the  hand  of 
enemy  schemers. 

It  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  all  for  them  to  say  “this 
Section  of  NRA  retards  or  actually  threatens  recovery.”  Thus 
unwittingly  it  enlists  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  Recovery 
Act  under  the  banners  of  the  enemy. 

The  benefits  here  under  NRA  are  too  numerous  and  obvious 
to  recount.  The  burdens  are  only  patience,  restraint  and  use 
of  the  peaceful  means  provided,  before  resort  to  extremes.  Like 
Farmers,  like  “Little  Fellows,”  and  Consumers — ^both  manage¬ 
ment  and  workers  also  must  give  something  when  they  take 
something.  They  also  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  They 
also  must  play  the  game. 

We  have  another  group  who  favor  NRA,  but  who  say:  “Oh, 
NRA  is  a  wonderful  social  advance  but  it  promotes  monopoly. 
The  Anti-Trust  Laws  should  remain  in  full  effect  right  alongside 
of  NRA.” 

But  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  forbid  combination  in  restraint  of 
competition.  The  very  essence  of  the  Codes  is  that  they  are 
combinations  in  restraint  of  certain  kinds  of  competition — com¬ 
petition  by  sweating  labor— competition  by  selling  labor  below 
cost,  dissipating  the  assets  of  industry  and  the  country  itself 
(a  practice  which  always  depresses  the  wages  of  labor) — cut¬ 
throat  competition;  that  is,  such  competition  by  big  units  as 
has  practically  wiped  out  small  enterprises  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

Now  all  this  sort  of  thing  happened — if  it  was  not  fostered — 
under  the  Anti-Trust  Acts,  and  it  is  being  checked  in  its  tracks 
by  NRA.  We  do  not  need  to  conjecture  as  to  how  far  the  Anti- 
Trust  Acts  alone  could  have  done  this,  because  there  is  a  forty- 
year  record.  But  when  a  man  says  that  NRA  will  promote 
monopoly  it  is  pure  conjecture  against  all  logic  and  the  NRA 
record  thus  far.  NRA  has  been  in  active  operation  on  a  broad 
front  about  six  months  and  during  that  time  it  has  done  more 
to  preserve  the  independent  and  “Little  Fellow”  and  to  prevent 
monopolistic  practices  than  anything  that  ever  happened  in 
this  country. 

What  these  friends  overlook  is  that  the  Anti-Trust  Acts, 
standing  alone  and  decisions  under  them,  are  static.  To  correct 
developed  abuses  require  acts  of  Congress  or  a  legal  process 
of  months  and  sometimes  of  years  to  correct.  An  abuse  or  a 
wrong  tendency  under  an  NRA  Code  can  be  checked  by  a 
Presidential  Order  immediately  and  a  representative  of  NRA 
sits  in  on  every  important  move  under  a  Code  to  check  them. 

NRA  is  an  experiment  but  it  is  an  experiment  under  complete 
governmental  control  and  absolute  flexibility.  After  half  a  year 
of  NRA,  it  is  certainly  too  early  to  talk  about  returning  to  a 
system  which  has  demonstrated  its  futility  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  ending  in  ruin. 

The  Anti-Trust  Acts  have  not  been  repealed.  They  impinge 
on  every  Act  in  violation  or  abuse  of  a  Code.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  enforcement  of 
both  the  Anti-Trust  Acts  and  NRA  and  we  are  constantly 
using  its  splendid  services. 

But  hero  again,  if  the  government  itself  is  to  have  the  benefit, 
during  the  emergency,  of  an  almost  complete  supervision  of  a 
planned  economy,  it  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  burden — 
if  burden  it  be— of  a  considerable  latitude  of  industrial  self- 
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government  and  self-regulation  under  strict  governmental 
supervision. 

Among  the  enemy  attacks  is  one  that  should  contribute  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  sober  gaiety  of  nations  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 
Enemy  leaders  are  asserting  that  the  President’s  Recovery 
efforts  should  cease  because  the  Emergency  is  over.  These  will 
be  welcome  tidings  to  10,000,000  unemployed — to  many  millions 
of  distressed  farmers  and — to  the  barely  concealed  despair  that 
stalks  everywhere  throughout  this  nation.  No  speaker  to  our 
harassed  and  long  suffering  people  needs  to  labor  a  point  like 
that. 

Similarly,  the  assertion  that  there  has  been  as  much  Recovery 
in  other  countries  without  any  Recovery  Program,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  depression  in  this  country  anticipated  if  it 
did  not  cause  the  depression  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
more  precipitous  and  more  destructive.  Our  economy  is  so 
great  a  fraction  of  the  whole  that  it  is  my  own  belief  that  the 
effect  of  our  business  conditions  on  world  economic  affairs  (at 
least  in  the  Western  Hemisphere)  is  determinative  that  our 
crash  caused  their  crash  and  that  the  President’s  Recovery 
Program  is  demonstrating  the  benefits  not  only  here  but 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

There  has  been  more  than  the  ordinary  hue  and  cry  recently 
about  regimentation,  and  as  usual,  the  criers  have  left  the 
dictionary  in  the  ruck  in  their  efforts  to  fasten  a  sinister  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  words.  If  you  would  believe  all  the  delicate,  and 
some  of  the  indelicate,  implications,  the  whole  staff  of  NRA  is 
sitting  up  nights  devising  new  and  ingenious  ways  for  compel- 
ing  reluctant  industrialists  to  come  to  Washington  and  try  on 
the  latest  model  of  economic  strait  jackets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  NRA  has  spent  a  large  part  of  its 
time  preventing  an  industrial  0.  G.  P.  U.  Representatives  of 
industry  have  swamped  the  deputies  with  pet  plans  for  con¬ 
striction  and  restriction,  for  conscription  and  limitation.  The 
halls  of  the  Commerce  Building  have  resounded  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  owners  and  managers  that  the  government  police 
their  business.  Sometimes  these  demands  get  translated  into 
code  provisions,  but  only  after  the  waste  baskets  have  been  filled 
with  unsound  proposals  and  the  NRA  officials  have  been  worn 
down  by  the  industrial  advocates. 

One  of  my  officers  has  suggested  that  code  officials  give  us  a 
waiver  and  a  certificate  that  regimentation  has  been  demanded. 

I  have  tried  to  cover  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
chief  dangers  to  NRA.  In  brief  summation  they  are:  The 
reluctance  of  benefited  groups  to  assume  burdens  with  benefits, 
the  possibility  of  loss  of  necessary  solidarity  through  the  aid 
thus  given  enemies,  to  use  group  discontents,  to  destroy  in  detail 
what  they  would  not  even  have  dared  to  attack  on  a  solid  front. 

They  have  begun  already  with  the  almost  ridiculous  slogans: 
“The  whole  Recovery  Program  is  actually  retarding  Recovery.” 
“Take  off  the  brakes,”  etc.  Well,  what  does  “Take  off  the 
brakes”  mean?  It  means  “Back  to  1928.”  It  means  “Let  us 
alone.” 

It  is  being  said  now  that  the  program  is  deliberately  being 
weakened  by  the  Administration  in  answer  to  these  attacks.  It 
is  not  being  weakened.  Nobody  can  speak  for  the  President 
but  I  can  speak  of  him.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  true 
outline  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  moderate,  common-sense  and 
deliberate  plan  is  being  made  clear  by  experience.  Don’t  let 
that  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  pressure  upon  NRA  from  both  management  and  labor  to 
veer  to  this  side  or  that  of  the  principles  originally  laid  down 
is  becoming  stronger  as  these  groups  become  stronger  under  the 
benefits  of  the  whole  Recovery  Program.  Those  principles  were 
to  provide  exact  justice  between  these  two  groups  by  executing 
the  law  exactly  as  it  is  written.  Those  principles  have  not 
been  changed  and  will  not  be  changed.  We  have  not  departed 
from  the  President’s  original  Declaration  of  policy  delivered  on 
June  16th  and  we  shall  not  depart  from  it  for  all  the  sloganeers 
in  tho  enemy  camp. 

Before  any  of  the  groups  here  discussed  allow  themselves  (un¬ 
wittingly  and  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  accept  burdens 
with  benefits)  to  be  drawn  into  support  of  such  slogans  as 
these,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  ask  what  they  would  go  back 
to  if  they  permitted  the  Recovery  Program  to  be  scrapped.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  guess  about  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall 


what  these  leaders  stood  for  when  they  controlled  the 
government. 

1.  They  permitted  child  labor  and  they  resisted  change. 

2.  They  had  a  system  which  exploited  agriculture  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  for  the  benefit  of  certain  industries  or  industrial 
areas  and  with  cynical  indifference;  they  refused  relief  to 
farmers  but  did  feed  their  hogs. 

3.  They  successfully  prevented  labor  organization  and  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  on  any  but  a  limited  front,  and  they  almost 
succeeded  in  destroying  that. 

4.  They  permitted  banking  to  become  a  racket  and  omitted  to 
do  anything  to  make  the  people’s  savings  safe  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  trustees  of  these  funds. 

5.  They  permitted  the  Stock  and  other  Exchanges  to  operate 
like  gaming  tables  and  never  turned  a  hand  to  warn  our  people 
that  investments  there  were  like  bets  against  the  turn  of  loaded 
dice. 

6.  They  permitted  the  bond  market  (which  should  have  been 
a  very  “holy  of  holies”  of  investment  security)  to  become  a  sort 
of  glorified  casino  with  all  percentages  in  favor  of  the  dealer 
and,  in  loans  to  bankrupt  countries,  they  actually  invited 
economic  innocents  to  the  slaughter  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
prosperity. 

7.  They  made  never  a  move  to  maintain  wages,  to  preserve  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages,  or  to  adjust  employment  to  avail¬ 
able  work  by  shortening  hours  to  the  end  of  preserving  jobs. 

8.  They  flatly  denied  responsibility  of  government  to  relieve 
human  suffering  in  the  day  of  economic  disaster. 

9.  They  discouraged  every  move  toward  old  age,  or  unemploy¬ 
ment,  or  disability  relief. 

10.  They  permitted  corporations — especially  in  the  utility 
fields — to  turn  words  into  capital  stock  and  to  sell  it  to  people 
at  values  which  could  earn  only  at  rates  and  charges  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered. 

11.  They  omitted  to  interfere  in  competitive  practices  which 
could  only  result  in  eventual  monopoly,  present  starvation 
wages,  unconscionable  hours  of  labor,  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  unemployment.  And  they  preserved  without  change  the 
archaic  Anti-Trust  Laws  under  which  these  destructive  practices 
were  actually  fostered. 

12.  They  insisted  on  a  monetary  and  debtor  system  which 
made  dollars  so  dear  and  relief  so  difficult  that  the  mountains 
of  debts  incurred  under  that  system  threatened  to  enslave  the 
whole  people. 

That  is  what  these  Old  Dealers  want  to  go  back  to  and  that 
is  what  the  beneficiaries  of  the  New  Deal  will  aid  them  to  get, 
if  we  do  not  bear  the  minor  burdens  imposed,  for  the  sake  of 
tho  greater  benefits  received. 

Let  us  live  up  scrupulously  to  the  obligations  of  the  law,  the 
codes  and  the  agreements.  If  they  are  wrong — and  some  of 
them  are  wrong — we  promise  to  change  them  promptly  ana 
justly.  Let’s  aggressively  and  faithfully  fully  support  the  Blue 
Eagle.  Let’s  accept  our  rights  moderately  and  our  burdens 
fairly.  Let’s  play  the  game.  Let’s  do  our  part.  Above  all, 
for  God’s  sake,  let’s  not  go  back. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 
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CAN  LABELING  AND  CAN  CASING  MACHINERY 
CODE  APPROVED 

ATIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR  HUGH  S. 
JOHNSON  May  5th  approved  the  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  Can  Labeling  and  Can  Cas¬ 
ing  Machinery  Industry  and  Trade,  a  Division  of  the 
Packaging  Machinery  Industry  and  Trade. 

Already  operating  under  the  wage,  hour  and  labor 
provisions  of  the  basic  code,  the  industry,  since  signing 
the  PRA  has  increased  employment  by  48.6  per  cent 
over  the  1932  figures  and  payrolls  by  approximately 
42  per  cent. 

A  Sub-Code  Authority  of  three  persons  is  provided, 
the  method  of  election  to  be  approved  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  before  it  functions.  A  uniform  system  of  cost 
accounting  is  to  be  developed  for  the  industry  and 
price  lists  are  to  be  filed. 

The  code  will  become  effective  on  Wednesday,  May 
16,  1934. 

The  above  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  Government 
release.  This,  at  least,  is  a  very  exclusive  code — less 
than  a  half-dozen  actual  “Can-labeling”  machinery 
makers.  From  what  we  have  lately  seen  in  these  pages 
i  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  a  Code  for  the  Bean  Snip- 

;  ping  or  Nipping  machine  makers !  Nothing  like  being 

3  ritzy  or  exclusive  in  this  world. 
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Maybe  we  can  get  a  Code  all  our  own,  because  this 
Journal  is  the  only  one  on  earth  exclusively  represent¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  industry — with  no  entangling 
alliances.  Fact ! 

jt 

A  VERY  NECESSARY  N.  B. 

HE  following  letter  is  published  to  afford  the 
very  necessary  correction  in  an  over-zealous  type¬ 
setter,  and  an  inattentive  proof-reader: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copies  of  your  April 
16th  issue,  containing  my  article  on  “The  Maturity 
of  Canned  Peas,”  which  you  sent  me. 

I  note  that  in  Table  I  on  page  12  the  printer  has 
listed  the  last  six  samples  as  immature.  In  my 
original  manuscript  the  maturity  of  these  samples 
was  left  blank,  since  I  did  not  have  opportunity  to 
examine  these  peas  in  the  pods,  merely  seeing  the 
shelled  peas,  it  was  my  opinion  that  all  of  these 
samples,  with  the  exception  of  No.  99,  should  be 
classed  as  nearly  mature  or  mature. 

V.  B.  BONNEY,  Chemist. 
Food  Control,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

If  you  are  preserving  that  very  important  article, 
for  future  reference,  it  would  be  well  to  “clip”  this 
and  paste  it  on  as  an  extra  sheet. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  our  last  article  we  promised  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  whereby  a  canner  might  carry  out  a  logical 
advertising  campaign  at  an  expense  of  ten  cents 
per  case. 

When  touching  on  such  an  arrangement  for  budget¬ 
ing  an  advertising  appropriation  in  previous  articles  I 
have  mentioned  a  necessity  which  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  As  soon  as  you  have  decided  on  adding  ten 
cents  per  case  to  the  selling  price  of  your  goods,  in 
order  to  have  this  amount  available  for  advertising, 
you  will  at  once  be  tempted  in  many  cases  to  allow 
this  extra  ten  cents  per  case  to  good  buyers  and  for 
whom  you  see  no  possibility  of  doing  advertising.  In 
fact  some  will  demand,  as  soon  as  you  start  helping 
some,  that  you  allow  them,  for  whom  you  do  not  intend 
to  advertise,  the  amount  you  might  have  spent  other¬ 
wise  in  aiding  them  to  increase  the  sale  of  your  goods. 
Here  is  where  you  must  stand  firm.  An  advertising 
appropriation  of  ten  cents  per  case  or  any  amount  is 
either  that  or  else  you  are  simply  fooling  no  one  but 
yourself  into  believing  you  have  one  price  for  all.  You 
must,  at  the  very  start,  regard  your  ten  cents  per  case 
on  your  total  output  as  something  to  be  spent  for 
advertising  and  for  nothing  else. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  mentioned,  each 
must  be  the  judge  as  to  this  but  in  the  main,  it’s  a  fair 
figure,  not  excessive  and  usually  large  enough  to  give 
you  the  foundation  you  wish  for  more  ambitious  and 
costly  attempts  to  increase  consumer  demand.  For 
instance.  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  has  just  started  advertis¬ 
ing  with  co-operative  groups  and  the  backbone  of  their 
assistance  is  an  allowance  of  ten  cents  per  case  on  sales 
over  the  period  during  which  their  product  is  adver¬ 
tised.  One  of  the  large  soap  companies  has  been  making 
an  allowance  such  as  this  for  some  time  and  it  seems 
adequate  to  them. 

Starting  on  such  a  basis,  your  first  attempt  at  spend¬ 
ing  this  amount  most  effectively  will  no  doubt  be  in 
securing  the  promise  of  as  many  co-operative  groups 
as  possible  to  work  with  you  on  this  basis.  Do  not 
feel  I  am  stressing  too  much,  in  the.se  articles,  the 
importance  of  working  with  co-operatives.  Such 
bodies  are  growing  in  number  and  individual  strength 
and  merit  the  support  of  progressive  canners  who  are 
looking  for  increased  sales. 

Where  this  is  being  written  the  sub-soil  deficiency  in 
moisture  since  1930  is  still  below  normal  and  prospects 
for  a  good  crop  or  crops  for  canning  are  not  bright. 


In  the  face  of  this,  canners  here  may  feel,  with  good 
reason,  that  1934  is  not  the  year  in  which  to  start 
spending  money  for  advertising.  However,  a  start 
must  or  should  be  made  some  time.  By  determining  in 
advance  to  spend  ten  cents  per  ca.se  on  sales  for  ad¬ 
vertising  you  hold  your  appropriation  within  bounds. 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  your  total  expenditures 
within  this  total  also.  You  may  not  attempt  to  spread 
your  advertising  efforts  over  your  entire  territory  and 
indeed  I  feel  you  should  concentrate  them  in  a  small 
enough  number  of  markets  to  make  your  efforts  effec¬ 
tive.  Of  course,  you  should  select  those  markets  for 
your  initial  expenditures  in  which  you  have  the  best 
distribution  and  the  greatest  chance  for  showing  your 
distributors  that  your  line  or  pack  will  respond  with 
increased  sales  to  the  stimulus  of  advertising. 

Suppose  you  have  the  market  in  mind  in  which  you 
want  to  attempt  increasing  consumer  demand,  and 
that  in  this  market  there  is  no  co-operative  group  with 
whom  you  can  tie  up  your  efforts.  What  should  you 
do  then?  Newspaper  advertising  may  appeal  to  you 
but  you  are  apt  to  find  that  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
advertising  schedule  in  newspapers  will  stretch  your 
budget  of  ten  cents  per  case  to  the  vanishing  point  and 
without  particularly  noticeable  results  in  increased 
sales  support  and  sales  volume.  Bill  boards  are  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  I  say  this  because  they 
are  expensive  and  are  usually  only  used  effectively  by 
advertisers  of  long  standing. 

Codes,  present  or  future  may  prohibit  the  giving  of 
premiums  and  you  will  not  consider  them  because  of 
this  uncertainty.  Voting  or  popularity  contests  seem 
to  meet  with  all  requirements  of  the  codes  at  present 
and  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  If  you 
want  to  try  something  of  this  sort  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  sales  and  increasing  consumer  acceptance 
of  your  line,  do  not  delay  long  in  arriving  at  the  de¬ 
cision  in  order  that  you  may  start  your  contests  before 
their  novelty  has  worn  off. 

Right  now  bicycles  as  premiums  in  vote  contests  are 
all  the  rage.  Boys  are  bicycle-conscious,  boys  make 
good  salesmen.  Learn  the  cost  of  a  half  dozen  good, 
fully  equipped  bicycles  and  then  figure  how  many  cases 
of  your  product  must  be  sold  to  warrant  your  giving 
away  a  bicycle  as  a  prize  to  the  boy  who  sells  the  most 
cans  or  cases  of  your  product.  Then  outline  the  offer 
you  wish  to  make  and  have  announcements  printed  or 
mimeograph  them  in  your  office.  You  should  give  full 
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details  as  to  the  make  of  wheel  and  its  equipment,  also 
the  number  of  cases  or  units  of  your  product  to  be 
purchased  by  a  retail  grocer  before  he  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  machine,  and  in  turn  give  it  to  some  boy 
who  succeeds  in  securing  the  most  votes  in  the  contest. 
Fifty  votes  is  about  the  right  number  to  award  for 
each  unit  sale  of  your  goods.  In  your  instructions  tell 
your  customers  just  how  they  are  to  attract  boys  to 
their  store  for  the  purpose  of  registration  and  sales 
instruction.  Advise  them  to  advertise  the  contest  in 
their  individual  advertising,  but  be  careful  and  post 
them  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  price  at  which  deals 
will  be  sold  to  consumers  until  they  have  the  boys  in 
their  stores  where  they  may  explain  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  fully  and  start  the  boys  off  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  wheel  and  the  splendid  chance  each  has  of 
winning  it.  Some  boys  will  come  from  such  families 
retailers  will  grant  the  lads  credit  until  sales  are  made, 
others  will  pay  for  the  goods  as  they  are  taken  out. 
In  either  event  retailers  will  have  squads  of  energetic 
young  salesmen  ringing  doorbells  and  extolling  the 
merits  of  your  products  to  the  skies.  Parents  will 
become  interested,  tell  others  and  your  brands  will  get 
personal  advertising  impossible  through  the  routine 
channels  of  ordinary  advertising. 

Be  sure  and  insist  on  adequate  display  of  the  wheels 
together  with  your  goods.  In  smaller  towns  if  you 
wish  to  take  just  a  small  amount  of  newspaper  space 
in  support  of  the  wheel  vote  contest,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  a  news  story  or  two  during  the  progress  of  the 
contest  and  that  will  help  the  boys  sell  out  more 
rapidly.  Standings  of  contestants  should  be  promi¬ 
nently  posted  in  each  store  displaying  a  wheel  and 
the  working  plan. 

In  larger  markets  you  may  wish  to  select  three  really 
expensive  premiums  to  be  given  in  a  popularity  contest 
such  as  an  electric  refrigerator,  a  radio  and  an  electric 
washing  machine.  Such  an  ambitious  plan  will  work 
well  where  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  a  line  of  products  you  want  to  bring 
more  prominently  before  the  housewives  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Simply  give  votes  with  each  sale  of  your  line 
and  award  the  prizes  to  the  holders  of  the  most  votes 
just  as  you  will  in  the  bicycle  contest.  The  prizes  may 
be  displayed  in  stores  of  prominent  retailers  each  week 
and  interest  in  the  contest  aroused  by  so  doing. 


Such  a  contest  should  run  at  least  three  months  in 
order  to  get  as  many  people  interested  as  possible.  In 
the  beginning  you  may  want  to  give  a  larger  number 
of  votes  with  each  initial  purchase  in  order  that  you 
may  quickly  get  a  lot  of  ladies  interested  in  buying 
your  products  and  in  turn  having  their  freinds  buy 
them.  Here  personal  mention  of  your  goods  is  most 
valuable  advertising. 

In  either  case,  your  budget  of  ten  cents  per  case 
should  not  be  exceeded  and  the  sales  results  from  such 
contest  gratifying. 

Start  something  of  the  sort  and  increase  your  sales 
and  profits. 

If  we  can  give  you  further  details  of  either  plan, 
write  us.  No  obligation,  of  course.  This  is  your 
column,  use  it! 

MORE  CANNING  FACTORIES  TO  OPEN  IN  STATE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

{From  Pa.  D.  of  A.  Weekly  Neivs  Bidletin) 

Reports  being  received  by  the  bureau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate 
that  the  canning  season  will  see  still  further  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Several  new  factories  are  being 
operated  this  year  for  the  first  time,  while  others  have 
taken  on  additional  products. 

Tomatoes  are  probably  showing  the  greatest  increase 
since  the  pack  of  last  year  is  nearing  depletion  and 
partly  because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
tomato  juice. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  three-fourths  of 
all  tomatoes  grown  for  canning  plants  will  be  delivered 
and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades  under  State 
inspection  this  year.  This  disinterested  inspection  by 
a  third  party  insures  the  grower  a  fair  price  com- 
mensurated  with  the  quality  of  the  stock  delivered  and 
the  canner  receives  the  quality  of  goods  for  which  he 
pays.  State  officials  explain.  The  demand  for  cannery 
products  inspectors  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past 
few  years  and  the  coming  season  promises  to  exceed 
that  of  any  year  since  the  grading  of  canning  crops 
was  begun  in  1927,  they  point  out. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  ON  CANNED  CLAMS 

The  Tariff  Commission  announced  May  4,  1934, 
that  the  President  has  approved  a  report  under 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  decreasing 
the  rate  of  duty  on  canned  razor  clams  from  35  to  23 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  increasing  the  amount  of  duty 
to  be  collected  on  other  canned  clams  by  making  them 
dutiable  at  35  per  cent  assessed  on  the  American  selling 
price  rather  than  on  the  foreign  value.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  duty  on  clam  chowder.  The  changes 
in  duties  will  become  effective  by  Presidential  procla¬ 
mation  on  May  31,  1934. 

The  investigation  by  the  Commission  was  made  in 
respofnse  to  applications  received  from  domestic 
packers  of  canned  clams  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  duty  and  from  foreign  packers  requesting  a 
decrease. 

Razor  clams  are  a  distinct  species  produced  com¬ 
mercially  only  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Columbia,  and  they  command  a  higher 
price  than  other  canned  clams  or  clam  products.  The 
domestic  production  during  most  years  from  1922  to 
1928  ranged  from  about  100,000  to  about  140,000 
standard  cases  (48  tins  of  5  ounces  net  weight  per 
case).  The  production  has  since  been  considerably 
smaller,  amounting  to  70,000  cases  valued  at  $614,- 
000  in  1929;  74,000  cases  valued  at  $674,000  in  1930; 
77,000  valued  at  $674,000  in  1931,  and  90,000  valued 
at  $719,000  in  1932. 

Imports  of  razor  clams  come  entirely  from  Canada. 
Prior  to  1930,  when  canned  clams  were  free  of  duty, 
imports  were  increasing,  until  they  reached  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  domestic  consumption  in 
1929.  Since  then  they  have  declined  greatly,  amount¬ 
ing  to  96,000  pounds  valued  at  $20,000  in  1931 ;  151,- 
000  pounds  valued  at  $27,000  in  1932,  and  41,000 
pounds  valued  at  $8,000  in  1933. 

Other  canned  clams  (all  clams  except  razor  clams) 
consist  of  several  species  of  (a)  hard  clams  produced 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  (b)  soft  clams  produced  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Imports  consist  of  hard 
clams. 

The  domestic  production  of  canned  clams  other  than 
razor  clams  have  varied  considerably  in  value  from 
year  to  year  but  for  ten  years  or  more  prior  to  1932 
there  was  no  distinct  tendency  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward.  The  total  output  of  canned  clams  other  than 
razor  clams  was  about  123,000  cases  in  1931  valued 
at  $534,000  and  92,000  cases  valued  at  $376,000  in 
1932. 

The  imports  of  canned  clams  (other  than  razor 
clams)  are  almost  entirely  from  Japan  and  they  are 
sold  for  the  most  part  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they 
compete  chiefly  with  the  output  of  the  Pacific  coast 
producers  of  canned  hard  clams.  The  total  production 
of  canned  hard  clams  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1931  was 
10,135  cases  valued  at  $56,260.  There  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  Pacific  coast  production  in  recent  years. 

Although  official  statistics  of  imports  of  canned 
clams  other  than  razor  clams  were  not  available  prior 
to  1931,  down  to  at  least  1928,  they  were  small  as 


compared  with  total  domestic  production,  and  even  as 
compared  with  production  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  imports  from  Japan  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  domestic  production  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  amounted  to  947,000  pounds  valued  at  $131,000 
in  1931;  1,312,000  pounds  valued  at  $126,000  in  1932; 
and  1,371,000  pounds  valued  at  $124,000  in  1933. 

The  35  per  cent  duty  on  clams  other  than  razor 
based  on  the  American  selling  price,  judging  from  in¬ 
formation  obtained  during  the  investigation,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  113  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  of  such  clams 
in  10-oz.  tins,  and  98  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  of 
clams  in  15  and  16-oz.  tins.  The  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  changed  rate  of  duty  on  canned  clams 
other  than  razor  clams  also  apply  to  combinations  of 
clams  with  other  substances  except  clam  chowder. 

The  Commission  made  no  findings  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  duty  on  clam  chowder.  The  rate  on  it 
therefore  remains  unchanged  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
based  on  foreign  value. 

Jt  Jt 

SEEK  TO  CURTAIL  CAN  DAMAGES  THROUGH 
STRONGER  SHIPPING  CARTONS 

A  RRANGEMENTS  have  been  completed  by  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
/  \  tion  for  new  specifications  for  stronger  shipping 

cases  following  complaints  from  wholesale  grocers  of 
substantial  losses  in  dented  cans  resulting  from  fibre 
board  containers  of  inadequate  strength,  it  was 
announced  recently. 

“During  the  past  few  months,  Alex  Furst,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  containers’  committee,  said,  “there  has 
existed  what  may  be  termed  an  epidemic  of  dented 
cans,  so  much  so  that  a  number  of  grocers  have  been 
co-operating  to  find  a  solution  to  this  vexing  problem. 

“In  investigating  this  matter,”  he  continued,  “it  has 
been  found  that  the  present  container  for  2i/2>  3s  and 
10s  is  unquestionably  inadequate  insofar  as  strength 
and  resistance  are  concerned,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  as  far  as  intercostal  shipments  are  concerned.  In¬ 
dividual  wholesale  grocers  are  urged  to  make  their  own 
tests  by  opening  and  inspecting  a  few  cases  from  their 
stocks. 

“This  question  was  taken  up  with  the  principal  fibre 
board  box  manufacturers  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  this  condition  could  be  remedied  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  using  a  container  conforming 
to  the  following  specifications: 

“1.  .090  to  .100  caliper. 

“2.  Division  pad  of  .060  caliper  to  separate  the 
lower  from  the  upper  tiers. 

“3.  The  inner  flaps  to  be  sealed  outside. 

“Such  a  container  will  afford  greater  rigidity ;  with¬ 
stand  unusual  handling;  insure  a  smooth  and  even 
surface  for  the  can  to  rest  upon  by  having  the  outside 
flaps  on  the  inside,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  the  division  pad  will  reduce  the  possibility  of 
rim  cuts.” 

The  committee  is  distributing  pledge  forms  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  who  are  being  asked  to  sign,  indicating 
that  they  will  require  the  above  specifications  on  future 
purchases. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 6  Morral  Corn  Cutters. 

12  Single  Peerless  Corn  Huskers  with  Roller  Chain, 
together  with  large  quantity  ice  chain  sprockets,  etc ; 
all  for  the  sum  of  $500.00,  f.  o.  b.  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Kemp  Brother  Packing  Co.,  406  Peoples  Life  Bldg., 
Frankfort,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED — Used  number  128  Max  Ams  Machines. 
Advise  serial  number  of  each  machine  and  its  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1970  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 2  Sprague  Fillers 

1  Current  Finisher 

2  Sprague  Syrupers,  6  or  10  valves 
2  No  10  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes 

2  1,000  gal.  Wood  Pulp  Tanks  with  Coils  and  Traps 
complete. 

Kindly  state  condition,  age  and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1973  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Small  power  Cherry  Pitter.  State  make, 
condition  and  price. 

A.  Amrhein,  823  W.  Saratoga  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 73  bushels  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  Bean 
Seed.  A  bargain. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage;  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonny  best,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Dannish  Baldhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  Bonny 
Best,  Chalks  Early  Jewell,  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  Stone  Tomato  Plants  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  May  15th  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper 
ready  about  June  1st.  Snowball  Cauliflower  ready 
about  May  1st.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants:  Delivery  May  1st;  Bonny 
Best,  Master  Marglobe  $1.25  per  1000.  CJabbage 
Plants:  Delivery  at  once;  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  Allhead  Early  $1.00  per 
1000.  Pepper  Plants:  Delivery  May  15th;  World 
Beater  $1.50  per  1000.  All,  f.o.b.  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Cauliflower  Plants:  Delivery  May  1st;  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  $1.50  per  1000.  All  hardy  open  field  plants 
grown  from  pedigreed  seed  stocks.  Full  count  and 
satisfactory  delivery  guaranteed. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— A  Manager  with  practical  knowledge  of 
tomatoes  and  pineapples.  New  company.  Must  be 
high  class.  Able  to  invest  $5,000  to  $10, 000.  Will 
give  25%  interest,  long  contract.  We  own  900  acres. 
The  man  selected  will  be  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Address  Box  A-1972  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  ( vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  in  canning  factory.  I 
have  had  many  years  experience  in  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1967  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


For 

Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 

Apples, 

Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Varnished. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Canned  Foods  Exchange  Opens  —  Price  Changes  in  the 
Market  and  Their  Foolishness — Strikes  Cause  Calling  in  of 
Salmon  Prices — We’ll  See  More  Such  Action  as  the  Year 
Moves  On 

The  exchange  opens — in  years  to  come  the 
event  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday, 
May  7th — the  opening  of  the  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  for  active  trading — may  be  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  canned  foods  history.  Most  sturdy  things 
start  small  and  grow  slowly,  and  at  least  the  Exchange 
has  that  characteristic.  But  it  will  grow,  and  it  will 
come  to  displace  much  of  the  present  manner  of  selling 
canned  foods,  we  believe.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  third 
day’s  trading,  that  of  May  9th,  and  note  some  of  the 
innovations : 

“We  are  pleased  to  give  you  the  closing  bid  and 
ask  quotations  on  the  Philadelphia  Canned  Goods 
Exchange  today  as  follows: 

Green 


Tomatoes 

Peas  Corn 

Beans 

June 

Bid 

86 

Ask 

88 

July 

Bid 

66 

831/2 

Ask 

75 

891/2 

74 

62 

Aug. 

Bid 

621/2 

68 

56 

Ask 

66 

73i/» 

62 

Sept. 

Bid 

631/2 

86 

69 

Ask 

64 

90 

73 

Oct. 

Bid 

63 

69 

60l/» 

Ask 

67 

731/2 

63 

Dec. 

Bid 

651/2 

87 

Ask 

691/2 

93 

Jan. 

Bid 

661/2 

71 

63 

Ask 

701/2 

77 

68 

Feb. 

Bid 

67 
'  71 

Ask 

Mar. 

Bid 

91 

73 

Ask 

94 

80 

Apr. 

Bid 

69 

Ask 

71 

In 

considering  the  prices  named 

above, 

it  must 

be  remembered  that  they  are  net — no  discounts, 
swell  allowance,  label  allowance,  or  other  deduc¬ 
tions  apply.  Each  unit  is  1,000  cases  or  2,000 
dozen  No.  2  tins.  In  other  words,  1,000  cases  at 
75c  per  dozen  means  $1,500.00  for  that  unit,  on 
which  no  deduction  of  any  kind  is  permitted.  The 
person  delivering  will  have  to  put  the  1,000  cases 


in  public  warehouse,  Philadelphia,  labelled  or  un¬ 
labelled,  seller’s  option ;  furnish  a  negotiable  ware¬ 
house  receipt  showing  all  storage  charges  paid  and 
with  at  least  seven  days  free  storage  to  the  buyer ; 
government  grading  certificate  attached. 

Upon  entering  into  future  transactions,  both 
purchaser  and  seller  are  required  to  post  $300.00 
margin  for  each  unit  of  1,000  cases  with  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Exchange  executing  the  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS  &  CO.” 

These  represent  the  offerings,  the  asking  prices  and 
the  offered  prices  on  “bids.”  No  sales  were  made, 
but  here  you  have  the  “trend”  of  the  market. 

PRICES — Meantime  spot  prices  have  broken  this 
week,  in  some  instances.  No.  2  tomatoes  are  now 
quoted  821/^  to  85c;  No.  3’s  $1.15  to  $1.40,  but  lO’s  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  Futures  are  quoted:  I’s  45c  to  47i/^c; 
2’s  671/2C  to  70c;  2V2’s  95c  to  $1.00;  3’s  $1.05  to  $1.10; 
lO’s  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  cutting  future  prices 
on  tomatoes:  the  desire  to  get  some  orders  on  the 
books ;  the  hysteria  that  is  rampant  over  the  prospects 
of  a  big  tomato  pack,  and  the  insatiable  urge  to  get  an 
order  away  from  a  fellow  canner.  But  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  cutting  spot  tomato  prices.  The  quar¬ 
terly  canned  foods  stock  report,  compiled  and  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  showed  holdings  of  465 
distributors  (the  selected  few  used  each  time  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes)  to  be  31  per  cent  less  on  April  1st 
than  on  January  1st,  1934.  The  stocks  on  hand,  in 
representative  canners’  hands,  were  even  worse  off. 
From  January  1st  to  April  1st  they  had  moved  56 
per  cent  of  their  holdings,  and  these  canners  showed 
but  1,432,326  cases  on  April  1st  to  supply  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Despite  high  prices,  demand  took  nearly 
two  million  cases  just  from  these  “representative” 
canners  On  this  basis  the  supply  must  be  nearly  gone 
by  this  time.  Then  why  cut  prices?  It  is  mere  fool¬ 
ishness.  Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  a  million 
more  cases  of  tomatoes  in  these  same  canners’  hands 
than  there  are  now. 

Spinach  is  the  only  other  item  of  vegetables  in  which 
price  changes  have  occurred.  And  Spinach  is  down: 
2’s  70c ;  2 Vo’s  95c  to  $1.00 ;  lO’s  $3.00.  No  good  cause 
here,  either  for  price  cutting. 

Fruits  showed  some  minor  changes  in  spot  prices 
but  they  are  mostly  in  an  upward  direction.  Even 
the  Government-owned  cherry  canneries  (called  Co¬ 
operative)  have  ceased  their  senseless  price  war — 
dumping  huge  quantities  of  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
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at  ruinous  prices,  and  in  face  of  a  crop  shortage !  Here 
is  a  report  printed  in  “The  Pruning  Knife,”  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  under  date  of  April  26th : 

“From  New  York  (Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion)  a  message  reports  an  almost  total  loss  of 
their  sour  cherries,  extending  in  many  cases  to 
tree  injury  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the 
damage  more  or  less  permanent. 

Wisconsin  is  reported  to  have  lost  its  entire 
Early  Richmond  Crop  with  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
kill  in  Montmorency  orchards. 

Southern  Michigan,  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
Haven  and  Benton  Harbor,  reports  unprecedented 
havoc  in  sour  and  sweet  cherries,  Japanese  plums 
and  peaches. 

If  these  reports  are  correct,  and  they  come  from 
an  undisputedly  authoritative  source,  there  will 
be  an  extremely  short  cherry  crop. 

Coincident  with  these  reports,  holders  of  canned 
cherries  are  withdrawing  from  the  market.” 

Strikes  among  the  fishermen  and  cannery  workers — 
settled  for  the  time  at  least,  as  all  strikes  are  now  set¬ 
tled  by  granting  the  advance — and  advancing  costs 
have  caused  salmon  canners  to  withdraw  all  prices. 

We  will  see  more  of  this  same  necessity  during  the 
active  canning  season,  we  very  much  fear.  That 
ought  to  be  a  sobering  thought  for  the  sellers  of  fu¬ 
tures — of  every  kind. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Price  Uncertainty  Holding  Back  Marketing — Salmon  Canners 
Withdraw  Prices  —  Future  Tomato  Prices  Break  —  Adverse 
Weather  Rouses  Interest  in  Peas — Corn  Also — Fruits  Firmer — 
Tuna  Being  Shaded  —  Sardines  Move  Better  —  Spinach  and 
Asparagus  Firm 

New  York,  May  10,  1934. 

POT  MARKET — Conditions  from  day  to  day  have 
undergone  no  important  modification  in  the  spot 
canned  foods  market,  and  trading  has  continued 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  throughout  the  list.  Whole¬ 
sale  distributors  are  apparently  still  fairly  well  stocked 
on  most  lines  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  buying  move¬ 
ment  early  in  the  year,  and  are  committed  to  an  evident 
policy  of  working  out  their  present  inventories  before 
making  sizeable  replacements.  Close  watch  is  being 
kept  of  new  pack  developments,  but  buyers  in  the  main 
are  reluctant  to  make  substantial  future  commitments 
at  this  time. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Price  uncertainty  is  tending  to 
hold  down  operations  in  the  futures  market,  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  holding  off  until  closer  to  the  actual  packing 
season  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  analyze  the  reports  of  materially  increased  pack 
in  many  lines.  The  new  futures  exchange  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  being  closely  watched  as  an  indication  of  the 
probable  price  basis  for  new  pack  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  and  green  beans. 


WITHDRAW  ON  SALMON— William  H.  Stanley, 
Inc.,  this  week  received  advices  from  their  principals, 
Columbia  River  Packers’  Association,  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  prices  on  new  pack  Columbia  River 
salmon.  Settlement  of  the  fishermen’s  strike,  with 
a  basis  of  10  cents  per  pound  agreed  upon  for  salmon, 
and  adjustment  of  the  cannery  labor  difficulties  which 
had  been  besetting  the  packers,  have  left  the  latter  in 
a  position  where  they  see  little  if  any  opportunity  of 
breaking  even  on  the  new  pack  at  prevailing  cannery 
costs.  The  current  price  for  salmon  is  25  per  cent  over 
that  which  prevailed  last  year.  The  only  alternative 
for  the  Columbia  River  canners,  apparently,  is  higher 
prices,  and  some  concern  is  felt  regarding  the  effect 
of  a  higher  price  basis  upon  consumption  totals. 

TOMATOES — A  few  of  the  weaker  elements  among 
the  eastern  tomato  packers  have  apparently  succeeded 
in  demoralizing  the  market  for  the  entire  industry,  and 
with  reported  offerings  of  futures  at  61 cents  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  buying  interest  has  suffered  a 
general  setback.  Distributors  are  now  holding  aloof 
until  they  can  determine  just  how  extensive  the  market 
weakness  is,  and  with  this  buying  taken  out  of  the 
market,  it  is  felt  by  some  buyers  that  a  further 
weakening  on  the  part  of  packers  may  develop.  The 
spot  market  for  tomatoes  holds  fairly  steady. 

PEAS — Continued  reports  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  are  being  received  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  trend  of  pea  prices  is  being  closely  watched.  This 
is  one  item  which  was  fairly  well  bought  on  the  basis 
of  opening  prices,  and  distributors  in  most  instances 
have  at  least  part  of  their  season’s  requirements  taken 
care  of.  Continuance  of  the  prevailing  drought  in  the 
midwest  is  expected  to  adversely  affect  the  crop,  and 
may  make  for  higher  prices  for  the  canned  product  by 
the  time  packs  are  ready  for  shipment.  Spot  peas 
are  moving  in  limited  volume  at  unchanged  prices. 

CORN — Midwest  pack  prospects  have  been  affected 
somewhat  by  the  drought,  but  it  is  still  too  early  in 
the  season  for  any  definite  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  crop  damage.  The  outlook  for  eastern  packs 
continues  favorable.  Demand  for  future  corn  is  rather 
limited,  but  spot  stocks  are  moving  in  fair  volume, 
with  prices  holding  steady  on  all  grades. 

NEW  PRODUCT — H.  E.  Whitaker  Co.,  Philadelphia 
packers,  are  marketing  a  new  product,  “Parfait”  prune 
juice,  packed  in  Is  and  5s,  through  North  &  Dalzell. 
While  the  new  product  has  been  on  the  market  only  a 
fortnight,  sales  have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  and 
repeat  business  is  already  coming  in.  The  prune  juice 
is  made  from  top  quality  Santa  Clara  prunes,  and  for 
taste  and  palatability  is  reported  to  top  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  packs. 

FRUITS  FIRMER — California  canned  fruits  are 
working  into  stronger  position  on  spot,  as  a  result  of 
bullish  reports  from  the  Coast  regarding  prospects 
for  the  new  packs.  With  a  shortage  of  30  to  40  per 
cent  indicated  in  the  apricot  crop  this  year,  and  con¬ 
sequently  higher  prices  to  the  canner,  this  item  is 
definitely  on  the  upgrade,  and  cherries  are  in  some- 
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what  similar  position.  Pears  and  peaches  are  steady, 
under  a  better  movement.  Hawaiian  pineapple  is 
looking  up,  with  Coast  reports  indicating  that  canners 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  working  out  the  great  bulk 
of  the  carryover  from  the  1932  and  1933  packs  which 
had  been  hanging  over  the  market.  Substantially 
higher  opening  prices  are  looked  for  on  practically 
all  canned  fruits  this  year.  California  advices  indicate 
that  distillers  will  be  competing  with  canners  for  some 
fruits. 

RETAIL  PRICES — ^Wholesale  grocers  and  chain 
store  distributors  are  watching  the  retail  price  angle 
very  closely.  Current  retail  prices  on  canned  foods  are 
considerably  over  levels  prevailing  at  the  start  of  the 
year  on  many  lines,  and  it  is  reported  from  some 
quarters  that  this  has  been  reflected  in  a  falling-off  in 
sales  volume.  This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
recent  reports  of  a  number  of  chain  stores,  reflecting 
curtailed  dollar  sales,  although  these  reports  are  not 
itemized  as  to  products,  and  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  just  how  much  of  the  falling  off  in  sales  is 
attributable  to  lessened  volume  on  canned  foods. 

TUNA — This  market  has  developed  a  rather  puzzling 
appearance  in  recent  trading.  In  the  face  of  cabled 
advices  from  Japan  indicating  higher  replacement 
costs  local  distributors  are  shading  quotations  to  some 
extent,  and  white  meat  halves  are  available  on  the 
spot  position  at  $6.50  in  some  instances,  although  other 
sellers  are  quoting  higher  price  levels.  White  meat  is 
the  principal  seller  at  the  moment,  other  grades  being 
quiet  and  unchanged. 

SARDINES — Sellers  report  a  better  movement  of 
sardines  on  the  spot,  as  warm  weather  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  this  product,  and  the  spot  market  is 
holding  steady  at  recent  price  levels. 

SHRIMP — Canned  shrimp  is  likewise  experiencing 
a  seasonal  increase  in  consumption,  with  jobbers  re¬ 
porting  a  better  movement  of  spot  goods.  Shrimp 
canners  are  experiencing  some  labor  difficulties,  and 
this  will  probably  be  reflected  in  the  f.  o.  b.  cannery 
prices  for  this  product.  The  trade  is  showing  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  field  laboratory  toward  improving  the  quality  and 
pack  methods  of  the  Gulf  canners. 

ASPARAGUS — With  spot  markets  flooded  with 
cheap  new  crop  fresh  asparagus,  the  demand  for  the 
canned  product  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  This  has  not 
affected  the  wholesale  price  basis,  however,  and  spot 
holders  are  showing  firm  views  on  the  market. 

SPINACH — The  situation  with  respect  to  this 
product  is  closely  akin  to  that  prevailing  on  asparagus. 
Spot  movement  has  been  curtailed  to  a  considerable 
degree,  but  current  holdings  are  firmly  quoted,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  strong  market  for  the  new  pack  product. 

TRADE  PERSONALS — E.  A.  Simon  of  Greenebaum 
Bros.,  prominent  canners  of  Seaford,  Del.,  was  a 
visitor  in  West  Side  markets  this  week. 

R.  P.  Harper  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Los 
lAngeles,  was  also  making  the  rounds  of  the  trade, 
making  his  headquarters  with  North  &  Dalzell,  as  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Simon  as  well. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Supply  of  Shrimp  Does  Not  Pay  Canners  to  Operate — Oyster 
Season  Closed — Pack  Was  Light — Bean  Crop  Helped  by  Rain 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  10,  1934. 

HRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  is  pegging  along, 
but  it  can’t  last  long,  because  the  closed  season  for 
canning  shrimp  goes  into  effect  on  June  15th  in 
this  section,  and  lasts  until  August  15th  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

Unless  the  supply  of  shrimp  picks  up,  it  will  not  pay 
the  canners  to  operate  on  such  small  quantities  as  are 
available  at  present. 

It  was  all  right  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  when 
the  factories  were  canning  oysters,  because  they  could 
work  on  shrimp  at  odd  spare  times,  but  it  is  different 
now  that  they  are  not  canning  oysters,  as  it  runs  up 
the  overhead,  inasmuch  as  it  calls  for  the  getting  up 
steam  and  employing  labor,  which  runs  up  the  cost  of 
packing  small  quantities  of  shrimp  very  high.  As  it 
is  now,  it  pays  the  canners  to  turn  over  to  the  raw, 
headless  shrimp  shippers  the  small  quantities  of 
shrimp  that  they  get,  rather  than  to  can  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f .  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  canning  season  closed  two 
weeks  ago  and  no  more  oysters  will  be  canned  in  this 
section  until  about  November. 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  this  year’s  pack, 
but  it  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  light  one  and  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  with  the  number  of  set-backs  that 
it  received.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Alabama 
pack,  "which  was  turned  out  under  great  handicaps  and 
the  main  one  was  the  lack  of  oysters  on  the  Alabama 
reefs  this  year. 

Bad  weather  was  the  general  handicap  that  crippled 
the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  canneries  of  this 
section  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  handicaps,  the  factories 
were  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  they  did  re¬ 
markably  well  under  the  circumstances. 

Not  much  movement  of  cove  oysters  is  expected  from 
now  on,  as  the  sale  of  them  drops  until  about  Septem¬ 
ber.  Raw  oysters  are  unseasonable  in  the  Summer  and 
the  cove  oysters  follow  the  general  rule,  hence  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  them  in  the  Summer  is  negligible. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  5-oz. 
and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  10-oz.,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — We’ve  had  rain  in  this 
section,  which  has  greatly  benefitted  the  acreage  of 
beans  and  the  crop  looks  very  promising  at  this  time. 

However,  nothing  is  certain  about  any  crop  and  it 
does  not  take  long  for  the  elements  to  put  it  out  of 
commission.  The  farmers  and  the  fishermen  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  optimistic  people  in  the  world  or  they 
would  not  stick  to  their  professions  or  jobs  year  in 
and  year  out.  There  is  something  fascinating  or 
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luring  in  the  business  that  always  brings  an  “honest- 
to-goodness”  farmer  or  fisherman  back  into  the  game 
if  by  chance  they  ever  get  out  of  it. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^,  and  $4  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

*  JH 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Drought  Continues  —  Spots  Cleaned  Up  and  “Afraid”  of 
Futures — Heavy  Rains  Needed  if  the  Pea  Crop  is  to  be  Saved — 
Corn  Cleaning  Up  —  Spot  Tomato  Prices  Hardening  —  Beet 
Pack  to  be  Enlarged 

Chicago,  May  10,  1933. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS— On  Sunday  last,  the 
entire  Central  West  sweltered  under  a  heat, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  known  before  in 
early  May  throughout  this  district.  Even  in  Chicago, 
a  city  famous  for  its  Lake  breezes,  the  thermometer 
reached  93  degrees.  As  this  report  is  written,  late 
Wednesday  P.  M.  (May  9th),  Indiana,  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Central  and  Southern  Wisconsin  have  not 
had  any  rain  for  30  days.  About  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  situation  is  to  quote  the  following  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  morning’s  newspaper. 

“Heart-breaking  weather  forecasts  for  drought- 
stricken  farmers  of  the  mid-west,  facing  ruina¬ 
tion  of  their  crops,  came  again  yesterday  with 
government  predictions  of  ‘continued  fair  and 
warmer’  for  a  dozen  states  desperately  in  need 
of  rain. 

Cooling  breezes  which  had  brought  respite  to 
Chicago  from  a  Spring  heat  wave  also  had  driven 
away  rain  clouds  for  which  thousands  of  farmers 
had  prayed  to  bring  moisture.” 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Business  continues 
quiet  oh  both  spots  and  futures.  The  “fear”  that  can- 
ners  will  overdo  the  pack  is  retarding  future  bookings 
and  spots  are  so  closely  cleaned  up  that  trading  is 
limited.  Distributors  find  themselves  in  a  position 
which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  determine  definite  poli¬ 
cies.  The  one  exception  is  Peas.  Quite  a  little  buying 
has  been  going  on,  particularly  of  the  standard  grades. 
One  large  chain  is  reported  to  have  purchased  future 
peas  and  thus  broken  a  rule  of  fourteen  years  standing. 

PEAS — Everyone  is  hoping  and  praying  that  rain 
will  fall  throughout  the  pea  sections  within  the  next 
few  days.  Good,  heavy  and  frequent  rainfalls  will 
have  to  prevail  if  the  early  pea  crop  is  to  be  saved. 
That  Alaskas  have  been  definitely  damaged,  seems  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  canners,  not  only  in  Indiana 
but  Northern  Illinois  as  well  as  Central  and  Southern 
Wisconsin.  The  bunching  of  the  crop  is  more  than 
likely.  Canners,  too,  have  had  costly  experiences  with 
packing  peas  that  did  not  measure  up  to  the  Mapes 
Law  and  if  the  crop  bunches  on  them  to  any  extent, 
a  good  many  fields  will  have  to  be  skipped.  The  mar¬ 


ket  is  firm ;  each  day  sees  more  canners  withdraw  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  market,  and  belated  buying  has  tended 
to  make  for  a  nervous  situation.  Sweets  or  the  late 
crop  will  be  all  right  if  anything  like  reasonable  or 
normal  conditions  prevail  during  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  the  Alaska  or  Early  crop  that  is  in 
a  serious  position. 

CORN — Spot  stocks  are  cleaning  up  nicely.  The 
orders  are  small.  A  daily  run  of  200,  300,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  carload,  come  through.  The  better  grades 
of  corn,  like  fancy  Golden  Bantam,  fancy  Country 
Gentleman,  as  well  as  the  Whole  Grains,  seem  to  be  in 
better  demand.  Market  prices  are  unchanged. 

On  futures,  the  pessimism  which  followed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  announcement  that  acreage  this  year  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  40  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  continues. 
The  result  is  that  future  bookings  are  very  limited. 
Buyers  are  waiting  for  more  definite  information  as 
regards  the  actual  acreage  that  will  go  into  the  ground. 
Corn  planting  has  started  in  Illinois  and  surrounding 
states  but  many  are  the  complaints  regarding  the  dry 
soil  and  there  are  some  canners  who  predict  that  the 
trade  will  regret  they  did  not  purchase  future  corn  at 
some  of  the  low  prices  that  are  now  “kicking”  around. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  has  hardened  a  little 
but  trading  is  still  in  narrow  lines.  No  2  standards 
in  Indiana  are  available  at  90  cents  with  No.  2  extra 
standards  at  95.  Unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  in 
Indiana  and  surrounding  states  are  so  limited  that 
that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  any  market  declines. 

Futures — That  the  acreage  originally  contracted 
will  be  reduced,  now  seems  a  certainty.  Reports  are 
reaching  Chicago  from  various  canners  that  they  are 
cutting  down  from  the  original  number  of  acres 
planned.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  this  year’s  crop 
will  go  into  soup  stock.  Puree  and  Juice,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  market  on  the  regular  canned  tomato,  con¬ 
tinues  quiet  and  there  is  very  little  business  passing. 
Prices  are  the  same  as  previously  reported,  i.  e. 

Standard  Indiana,  No.  1  45c,  No.  2  75c,  No.  21^ 
$1.00,  No.  10  $3.25.  Extra  Standard  Indiana,  No.  1 
47V2C,  No.  2  80c,  No.  21/2  $1.05,  No.  10  $3.50. 

BEETS — Canners  of  this  vegetable  plan  on  produc¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  pack  this  year.  Preliminary  figures 
showed  an  increase  of  around  37  percent  in  acreage. 
It’s  going  to  take  a  larger  crop  of  Beets  in  1934  to 
supply  the  trade  as  spots  are  very  closely  cleaned  up. 
The  market  on  No.  21/)  cut  beets  in  Wisconsin  today  is 
firm  at  90c  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  No.  2  tin  whole  sizes;  No. 
21/2  tin  whole  sizes,  as  well  as  No.  10  are  scarce.  Basic 
prices  on  future  Wisconsin  beets  are :  Cuts,  No.  2s  65c, 
No.  21/2S  75c,  No.  10s  $3.00 ;  Diced,  No.  2s  70c,  No.  21/2S 
80c,  No.  10s  $3.25;  15/over  whole.  No.  2s  90c,  No.  2i/)S 
$1.00,  No.  10s  $4.50 

OTTO  MATTERN — Passed  away  on  Sunday  last  and 
his  funeral  services  held  at  Oak  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  Wednesday  morning.  May  9th,  was  largely 
attended  by  the  local  buyers  and  brokers.  Otto  was 
indeed  an  old-timer.  He  was  connected  with  the  old 
firm  of  W.  M.  Hoyt  Company  for  30  years  or  more. 
For  the  past  10  years,  he  was  a  Department  Manager 
of  the  National  Tea  Company. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fresh  Peaches  on  the  Market — Season  Three  Weeks  Ahead — 
Spinach  Pack  About  at  Prearranged  Figure — Planting  Tomatoes 
— Half  Crop  Cherries — Half  Through  on  Asparagus — How  the 
Peach  Control  Will  Work — Exporting  Salmon 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1934. 

PEACHES  RIPE — Peaches  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  local  fresh  fruit  market  to  further 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  season  is  unusually 
early.  Shipments  are  about  three  weeks  ahead  of  last 
year  and  are  the  earliest  in  the  memory  of  fruit  dis¬ 
tributors.  Apricots  have  been  received  from  several 
districts  and  cherries  have  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time.  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are  also  to 
be  had.  Distributors  of  canned  fruits  suggest  that 
the  appearance  of  early  fruits  serves  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  their  products  for  a  time  by  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  consuming  public  to  fruit.  The  early  offer¬ 
ings  are  usually  of  inferior  quality  and  high  in  price 
causing  consumers  to  turn  to  the  canned  article. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  come  to  an 
end  and  estimates  of  the  output  have  been  revised 
upward  as  a  result  of  last-minute  activities  of  some 
of  the  smaller  interests.  For  a  time  it  seemed  un¬ 
likely  that  the  pack  would  exceed  1,850,000  cases,  but 
is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,900,- 
000  cases.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  will  not 
reach  the  2,000,000  case  mark.  The  pack  is  smaller 
than  seemed  likely  early  in  the  season,  when  the  large 
acreage  and  satisfactory  growing  conditions  suggested 
a  large  output.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pack  was 
moved  early  at  low  prices  and  canners  now  have  com¬ 
paratively  small  holdings  unsold.  Most  offerings  are 
on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for  No.  2V2S. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  planting  is  being  carried  on 
on  an  extensive  scale,  with  the  outlook  that  the  acre¬ 
age  to  be  devoted  to  canning  will  be  well  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  yield,  however,  may  be  cut  down  by 
the  drought.  Futures  are  being  quoted  by  several 
firms  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  No.  21/2  Standards,  a 
price  felt  quite  generally  to  be  too  low  and  one  that 
may  be  revised  upward  shortly.  Buyers  do  not  seem 
to  be  over-anxious  to  place  orders  even  at  this  low 
figure  and  are  more  concerned  with  spot  offerings. 

CHERRIES — A  survey  of  cherry  crop  prospects  in 
California  places  the  crop  at  about  60  per  cent  of 
that  of  last  year.  The  fresh  fruit  market  promises 
to  absorb  at  least  as  much  as  a  year  ago,  so  a  smaller 
quantity  will  probably  be  available  for  canning.  When 
figures  were  brought  out  in  March  showing  the  extent 
of  the  unsold  holdings  prices  suffered  a  decline  and 
buying  was  stimulated  to  quite  a  marked  degree.  Of 
late,  prices  have  been  advancing  again  and  are  now 
back  to  about  former  levels. 

The  distributing  trade  has  come  to  the  realization 
that  stocks  of  peaches  are  very  limited,  except  in  the 
No.  21/2  size.  Orders  for  No.  10s  in  the  Choice,  Stan¬ 
dard,  Water  and  Pie  grades  have  been  coming  in 


quite  freely  of  late  and  a  lot  have  been  declined.  One 
canner  having  a  rather  fair  stock  has  been  busy  filling 
orders  but  most  of  these  come  from  other  canners, 
illustrating  the  scarcity. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  pro¬ 
gressing  smoothly  and  the  half  way  mark  in  the  pack 
was  passed  some  time  ago.  Despite  the  reports  that 
buyers  in  some  sections  are  holding  off  the  placing  of 
orders,  business  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  All-green 
is  in  good  demand  and  some  packers  are  declining  to 
accept  further  business  on  this  until  after  the  close 
of  the  season.  Some  canners  who  failed  to  anticipate 
their  requirements  fully  for  canning  stock  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  to  schedule  and  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  the  output  falling  below  the  figure  of 
1,900,000  cases  named  in  the  packing  agreement. 

THE  PEACH  CONTROL — Following  a  meeting  of 
peach  growing  and  packing  interests  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  week  a  plan  for  curtailing  the  pack  of  this 
fruit  for  the  coming  season  has  been  drawn  up  and 
will  be  submitted  at  once  to  AAA  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  plan  has  the  approval  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  the  peach  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  California  Peach 
Growers’  Association  and  the  California  Grange.  The 
certificate  method  is  proposed  and  this  would  permit 
individual  growers  to  sell  to  canners  only  the  amount 
of  peaches  specified  in  certificates  issued  by  a  control 
committee.  The  control  committee  is  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  with  seven  representing  the  growers, 
seven  the  packers  and  the  fifteenth  member  neither  a 
grower  or  canner.  The  Committee  would  be  empowered 
to  effect  tonnage  control,  supervise  the  agreement, 
hear  and  dispose  of  all  disputes,  appoint  a  managing 
agent  and  other  employees,  and  serve  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  canners  and  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  decided  to  assess  canners  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  control 
group,  the  share  to  be  based  on  the  production  of 
$50,000  which  the  individual’s  1933  pack  bears  to  the 
total  State  pack  of  last  year.  The  first  step  will  be 
the  determination  of  the  total  tonnage  to  be  canned 
and  the  total  tonnage  likely  to  be  produced.  The  in¬ 
dividual  growers’  allowable  production  will  be  based  on 
the  ratio  between  the  two  totals.  Growers  will  be  given 
certificates  to  deliver  to  canners  the  amount  thus  de¬ 
termined  and  canners  would  be  forbidden  to  accept 
peaches  unless  proper  certificates  were  submitted. 

SALMON — Purchases  of  canned  salmon  for  export 
have  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  market  of  late  and 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  firm  position  of 
Alaska  Reds.  British  Columbia  packers  advise  that 
the  quota  for  Canadian  salmon  established  by  the 
French  trade  agreement  stimulated  packing  in  1933, 
resulting  in  a  larger  output  than  in  1932  and  a  larger 
one  than  the  five-year  average.  The  pack  for  1933 
was  1,265,072  cases,  as  against  1,081,031  cases  for  the 
previous  year  and  a  five-year  average  of  1,163,263 
cases.  The  pack  of  pinks  was  532,588  cases,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  223,716  cases  for  1932,  and  the  pack  of 
chums  amounted  to  293,630  cases.  Both  of  these  grades 
sold  readily  in  France. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


CANNED  FOODS  FREIGHTS 

IGGLY  WIGGLY  CORPORATION,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  canners,  have  submitted  to  the 
railroads  operating  in  the  southwestern  states  a 
proposal  for  a  rate  reduction  on  canned  foods. 

“The  reason  for  this  proposal”  an  official  of  Piggly 
Wiggly’s  traffic  department  states,”  is  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  on  October  1,  1933,  when  the  emergency 
charge  of  2c  was  eliminated  by  virtue  of  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  carriers 
w’ere  given  permission  to  take  up  this  emergency 
charge  in  the  gross  rate  on  and  after  October  1st.  In 
doing  this,  they  increased  the  column  rating  2  per  cent, 
which  in  and  of  itself  on  long  hauls  gave  an  additional 
amount  in  excess  of  the  actual  emergency  charge  of 
2c  in  effect  prior  to  October  1,  1933,  and  consequently 
presented  an  unreasonable  situation. 

“We  have  participated  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
canners  and  united  action  will  be  taken  on  this  proposal 
and  formal  hearing  has  been  set  for  June  6th  in  St. 
Louis.  The  Traffic  Department  will  be  represented  at 
this  hearing,  presenting  facts  and  figures  with  a  view 
of  securing  this  reduction.  Operators  interested  in 
this  adjustment  should  communicate  with  the  Traffic 
Department,  who  will  keep  them  posted  as  to  subse¬ 
quent  developments.” 

PRIVATE  LABELS 

WELCOME  relief  from  the  almost  ceaseless 
pounding  on  private  brands  is  afforded  by  a 
report  of  the  Fairlawn  Stores  Organization,  a 
voluntary  co-operative  operating  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  just  enlarged  its  activities  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  retail  grocery  stores  in  New  Castle 
and  vicinity. 

“The  private  label  as  exploited  by  most  voluntary 
chains,”  the  Fairlawn  group  explains,  “is  a  secondary 
issue  with  the  Fairlawn  stores,  as  that  organization 
has  shown  a  preference  for  handling  merchandise 
under  manufacturers’  labels.  In  the  belief  that  the 
private  label  angle  has  been  carried  much  too  far,  the 
Fairlawn  stores  group  feels  that  a  greater  degree  of 
co-operation  between  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  achieved  when  all  alike  have  as  their 
objective  a  permanent  satisfactory  sale  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  under  various  brands.” 

Present  sponsors  of  the  Fairlawn  group  include  New 
Castle  Grocery  Co.,  C.  A.  Curtz,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Sutherland 
&  McMillan,  Pittston ;  the  Lauderbach-Griest  Co., 
Philipsburg;  Schneider  Bros.  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  the 
Williamsport  Wholesale  Grocery  Go. 

The  entire  administration  of  the  Fairlawn  group  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  executives  of  the  various  jobbing 
companies  sponsoring  the  group  in  their  respective 
areas,  and  this  has  resulted  in  substantial  economies  in 
operating  overhead  for  the  entire  organization. 

Canners  and  grocery  product  manufacturers  are 
watching  the  development  of  the  Fairlawn  group  with 


close  interest,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  organization 
will  soon  burst  its  state  lines  and  find  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  adjoining  states. 

THE  FUTURES  EXCHANGE  IN  OPERATION 

HE  chief  topic  of  conversation  among  wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  during  the 
past  week  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
canned  foods  exchange,  and  the  disclosure  that  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  has  under  consideration 
the  adoption  of  a  future  contract  covering  canned 
foods,  in  the  event  that  the  Philadelphia  experiment 
proves  a  success. 

Trading  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  Philadelphia 
exchange  has  been  extremely  limited,  but  this  is  to 
be  expected  of  a  new  commodity  exchange,  and  has  a 
parallel  in  the  case  of  other  commodity  exchanges 
placed  into  operation  during  the  past  decade.  It  is 
generally  safe  to  allow  fully  a  month  to  permit  the 
trade  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  a 
futures  market,  and  in  the  interim  the  market  must 
be  sustained  by  professional  trading,  or  else  report  a 
succession  of  “tradeless”  days. 

Some  comment  has  been  heard  among  the  distribu¬ 
tors  regarding  the  disparity  between  the  bid  and  asked 
prices  on  the  exchange  and  the  future  quotations  of 
canners.  In  order  to  make  this  situation  clear  to  the 
trade,  the  Exchange  issued  an  official  statement  during 
the  week  pointing  out  that  quotations  on  the  exchange 
are  net,  with  cash  discounts,  commissions,  allowances 
for  swell  guarantee,  and  labels  eliminated.  Canned 
foods  sold  on  the  Exchange,  the  statement  points  out, 
must  be  delivered  in  a  Philadelphia  licensed  warehouse 
with  storage  and  handling  charges  paid  and  with  at 
least  seven  days  unexpired  free  storage.  While  seller 
has  the  option  of  delivering  labeled  cans,  unlabeled 
cans  are  good  tender  on  Exchange  contracts,  and  the 
seller  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  grade  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Thus  far,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Francis  H. 
Leggett  &  Co.  are  the  principal  wholesale  grocery 
members  of  the  Exchange.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Exchange’s  functions  are  more 
clearly  recognized  other  wholesale  grocers  and  chain 
store  distributors  as  well  will  become  affiliated.  Any 
distributor  who  makes  use  of  the  hedging  facilities  of 
the  Exchange  will  find  a  membership  profitable,  inas¬ 
much  as  commission  rates  for  member  firms  are  just 
50  per  cent  of  the  rate  charged  non-members  on  Ex¬ 
change  transactions. 

Chicago  advices  indicate  that  the  midwestern  trade 
is  following  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Ex¬ 
change  closely,  and  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia 
market  is  expected  to  be  reflected  by  a  Chicago  futures 
market  for  canned  foods.  It  is  understood  that  a 
similar  futures  market  is  in  prospect  for  the  Pacific 
Coast — probably  at  San  Francisco,  with  a  wider  range 
of  canned  foods  to  be  traded  in. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


1 


I 


I 

f' 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b,  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large.  No.  2^2 .  t2.45 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS1: 

16  . . 46^^ . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  - 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANSf  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2.. . 

beets;: 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2Vi . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  io . 

Diced.  No.  10 . 

CARROTS$ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.70  t.70 

3.60  t3.50 


.70  . 

3.50  tS.SO 


1.60  tl.B0 

“{.uW'".'.'.'.'. 


.90 


.8.6  t.85 


.76 


.90 

'8.26 


t.76 


3.25 


.76 

3.76 

.76 

3.66 


.95  t.95 

.90  . 


1.10  . 

1.06  . 

1.00  . 

.90  . . 

.80  t.80 

.77% . 


.66 

.76 

3.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 

>(0.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  F'ancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  1  £larly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

PUMPKIN* 


Standard.  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  8.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  .3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

!  "i‘.'26  ti-i"i5 

!  '4.’20  t3i'76 

.70  .76 

.95  tl.OO 

f  "3.00 

.  1.05  tl.io 

.  t3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  ........ 

No.  2%  .  t.65 

No.  3  . 86  t.85 

No.  10  .  2.60  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3 


.95 

.95 


. 52%  t.65 

. 52% . 

. 82%  t.85 

. 82% . 

.  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.35  tl.35 

No.  10  . ; .  4.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16  *4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.80 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails .  . . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.60 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  2.00  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . . .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.00  *5.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  „..™. 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.35  *2.40 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  or..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory................  1.20  ........ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ......_ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. .  *3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  2.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

.Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10....... . .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  8.26 


Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.25  . 


No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 
BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  7.60  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Statndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 .  . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  *1.26 

Choice.  No.  2% .  *1.89 

Fancy,  No.  2%.......................................  . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  Z . 

No.  10  . . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 67%  *.66 

No.  2  .  1.15  *1.07% 

No.  6  .  3.50  *3.40 

No.  1  Juice . 67%  *.60 

No.  2  Juice .  1.06  *.95 

No.  6  Juice .  3.26  *3.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  _ 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.40  *1.35 

Fancy  .  *1.75 

Choice  _  1.60  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 . —  *4.76 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. .  . . . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77%*1.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

*■  lat.  No.  I .  . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  _ _  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  _ _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  _ 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.10  *1.05 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. .  1.10  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  6.50 

White,  Is  . . .  18.66  .... _ 

Blue  Pin,  %s......« . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . .  . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 3.66 

Striped,  %s  . 6.00  „„„ 

Striped,  Is  . 9.00  ...... 

Yellow,  %a.  Fancy... . 4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 
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Modernize  f 

and  reduce  costs  * 

Competitive  conditions  are  forcing  con¬ 
sideration  of  modern  time  and  labor- 
saving  equipment.  For  canners  of  cut 
wax  and  green  beans,  we  have  designed 
Model  E 

CHISHOLM-RYDER 

CONTINUOUS  FEED 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

Th  is  new  machine  produces  results  vastly 
superior  to  hand  snipping,  yet  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  and  with  5%  to  15% 
less  waste.  Saves  space,  supervision, 
timekeeping  and  checking.  Provides 
steady,  unbroken  production  without 
delay  for  loading  or  unloading. 

The  gentle  loose  tumbling  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  even  flow  prevent  massing  and 
help  to  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of 
the  tender  beans. 

Tests  definitely  prove  there  is  less  waste 
and  higher  delivery  of  perfect  product 
with  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Continuous 
Feed  Snipper. 

Send  for  Bulletin  T  today, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  the 
Model  E  Snipper  can  and 
to  your  profits  this  season. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  it  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“FROM,”  NOT  “TO” 

Irate  Caller — You  spoiled  my  article  by  a  misprint. 

Editor — I’m  very  sorry.  What  did  we  get  wrong? 

Caller — A  proverb  I  employed.  You  printed  it,  “A 
word  to  the  wife  is  sufficient.” 

RIVAL  RACKETS 

Mrs.  Flynn — This  neighborhood  seems  pretty  noisy, 
Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  O’Brien — Yis,  the  only  time  there’s  any  peace 
here  is  whin  the  trucks  drown  the  noise. 

CRAMPING  HIS  STYLE 

Golfer — Hi,  caddie!  Isn’t  Major  Pepper  out  of  that 
bunker  yet?  How  many  strokes  has  he  had? 

Caddie — Seventeen  ordinary,  sir,  and  one  apopletic ! 

EARLY  BIRD 

Suitor  (sighing) — Well,  since  you  don’t  want  to 
marry  me  after  all,  perhaps  you’ll  return  my  ring. 

Girl  (acidly) — If  you  must  know  your  jeweler  has 
called  for  it  already. 

SWEET  AND  PECKISH 

Master — You  look  sweet  enough  to  eat. 

Sophie — I  do  eat.  Where  shall  we  go? 

AWFUL! 

As  a  liner  was  approaching  the  port  of  Athens,  an 
old  lady  on  board  said  to  one  of  the  sailors : 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  that  white  stuff  is  on  the 
mountains?” 

“Snow,  madam,”  replied  the  sailor. 

“That  is  what  I  thought,”  said  the  old  lady,  “but  one 
of  the  passengers  has  just  told  me  that  it  was  Greece.” 

LINE  TO  END  LINES 

In  Russia  it  is  possible  to  get  a  permit  to  buy  rail¬ 
road  tickets  without  standing  in  line.  One  man  having 
this  privilege  pushed  his  way  to  the  window,  and  when 
the  others  waiting  protested,  he  said,  “But  I  have  a 
permit  to  buy  a  ticket  without  standing  in  line.” 

“So  have  the  rest  of  us,”  came  the  retort.  “This  is 
the  line  for  persons  who  have  permits  to  buy  tickets 
without  standing  in  line.” 

ELBOWS  DOWN! 

“You  say  you  are  too  crowded  up  in  your  new  flat?” 

“I  should  say  so — the  kitchen  is  so  small  we  have  to 
use  condensed  milk  and  climb  out  on  the  fire  escape  to 
read  the  Sunday  paper.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices 
Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  ParinB  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

H&nsen  Can?.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carrisn. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 
Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J_. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Procass. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eaton,  IIL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayam  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach 
Employers’  'Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
As  K«  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.*  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

^gines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Emamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Ck>.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mahy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Ca  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Mapchine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Seils  Corp..  Hoopeston.  IIL 

GEiNERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinerr  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spravue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  EQuipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salenu  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-oeiis  t’.orp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-beus  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimora,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisboim-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gsllatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  ■F'alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

P.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  ^  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  liid. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Eltc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottlee.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

L^nard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnee. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Jud':e.  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SIENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bram 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alacmeda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Ck).,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

S'  ^^"Ksenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

S'  S'  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-CIhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rag 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  VHa. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wia. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  RUSH  SEASON! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of  our  manufacture-lots  of  others  we’d  like  to  tell  you  about— and  the’re  built  right— 


Robins  Retort 


Robins  Pulp  Machine 


Robins  Pulp  Finisher 


Robins  Circle  Electric  Hoist 


Hume  Salt  Dispenser 


Robins  Tomato  Scalder 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  new  catalog  for  the  asking 


dAmiART  \.Ari3  •  .  The  reliable  “B"  trademarked 
line!  First  choice  of  Packers  who  have  compared  I  .  .  are  to 
be  made  even  more  easily  available  to  Food  Packers  of  the 
Middle  West! 


Enlarged  installations  for  increased  production  have  been 
completed  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  CAK  VALUE  under  the  "B"  trademark  and 
CAN  SERVICE  as  rendered  .  .  a  gesture  of  appreciation  to  our 
established  trade  as  well  as  an  inducement  to  all  Cannery  oper¬ 
ators  in  this  richest  Packing  section 


All  the  wealth  of  experience  that  30  years  of  food  packing 
contacts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  put  back  of  this  CAN 
SERVICE,  awaits  your  call  by  word  .  .  by  wire  ...  by  phonel 


Here  too,  are  all  the  accessories  to  a  reliable  CAN  SUPPLY 
Organized  mechanical  support,  laboratory  advice,  dependable 
power-seamers  of  latest  approved  designi  All  in  all,  an  organi¬ 
zation  geared  to  Cannery  needs  I  Bringing  new  practice  to 
supplant  old-fashioned  methods  of  production,  shipping  and 
warehousing. 


of  recognized  Quality! 
you  NEED! 

when  you  NEED  THEM! 


